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A Genuine Investigation 


N the confusion following the Shenandoah 
I disaster and the Mitchell charges, Col. Dwight 
W. Davis seems to be the only man to keep his 
head. Amid accusation and denial, the Acting 
Secretary of War has calmly looked through the 
heat of Colonel Mitchell’s 
charges and Admiral Moffett’s 
objections to see the larger 
issue involved. It was he who 
first advocated an independ- 
ent investigation, not only of 
the specific charges made by 
the former Assistant Chief 
of the Army Air Service, but of 
the whole question of aviation’s 
proper place in the scheme of 
national defense. Although President Coolidge 
states that such an investigation is in line with his 
own policy, it is from Colonel Davis that the present 
suggestion emanated. It is to him that much of the 
credit for the War Department’s sober handling of 
the grave accusations of Colonel Mitchell should go. 
Secretary Wilbur’s assent to an investigation was 





somewhat grudgingly given after he had expressed 
himself as seeing no reason for going further into the 
details in view of the voluminous report which is to 
be presented to Congress in December from the 
special committee which investigated aviation early 
in the year. 

Mr. Davis looks further and his suggestion for a 
committee divorced from Army and Navy influence 
is a sound one. A review of the proceedings of the 
Congressional investigation is not particularly 
encouraging. Apparently, most of the people in the 
country who might be supposed to know anything 
about aviation were summoned, but much of the 
expert testimony offered was far too sweeping and 
general to be of any value. Colonel Mitchell, for 
example, declared that the bombing tests off the 
Virginia Capes in 1921 had proved the case for the 
airplane. The General Board of the Navy contended 
that these same tests had failed to demonstrate that 
the battleship is obsolete; that on the contrary, they 
had proved it to be the backbone of sea power. 
Naturally, such statements serve only to neutralize 
each other. Their value is utterly lost. What the 
country needs is a thorough investigation, such 
as the President proposes, by men who can be 
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convinced — as we are convinced — that the 
United States must have an Air Service separated 
from both the Army and Navy, administered by 
flying officers competent to direct the movements of 
their subordinates. 

To us, it makes little difference whether Colonel 
Mitchell’s charges are true or false. If true, they 
should be rectified. But our interest is in seeking to 
guard against a repetition of such mistakes. The 
future of aviation must be provided for; such pro- 
vision can be adequately made only by a separation 
of the Air Service from the realm of personal 
prejudice and maladministration by men unac- 
quainted with its special and peculiar problems. 


Personalities 
NCIDENTALLY, Mr. Coolidge has appointed 


an investigating committee which should be 
efficient and intelligent — if any committee can be 
efficient and intelligent. Such men as Senator 
Bingham, General Harbord, Admiral Fletcher, 
Mr. Dwight Morrow, and Mr. Howard Coffin of the 
Packard Motor Company, to name a few of the 
members, represent a cross section of the best 
brains in American business and public service. 
We are impressed by the potentials implied in the 
naming of men so obviously fitted to their work. 
Recently, an enthusiastic critic of THE INpDE- 
PENDENT wrote in to advise us to ignore personalities 
and to stick to policies. Unfortunately, we cannot 
even if we would. For better or for worse policies are 
affected by the personalities which support or oppose 
them. And rightly so. It is impossible for each of 
us to decide every difficult, abstract, or technical 
question on its merits. We have neither the informa- 
tion nor the ability. We must be and we are guided 
by the judgment and advice of well-informed people 
in whose character and ability we have confidence. 
Thus, if Mr. Root advocates adherence to the World 
Court, we are inclined to give his arguments re- 
spectful attention. Or if Mr. John Roach Straton 
opposes evolution, our instinct is to invest in a copy 
of the “Origin of Species.” In this instance, we are 
prepared to accept the verdict of this highly in- 
telligent committee as representing perhaps the best 
judgment that erring man can deliver at present on 
a complex and difficult problem. 


The Newer Aesthetes on Themselves 


HE publishers, Messrs. Boni and Liveright, 

have called attention to a book review by Miss 
Gertrude Stein of Alfred Kreymborg’s autobiogra- 
phy. In part, it goes like this: 


There are many histories of us then and now and 
they are written now and they are often written 
now. Many histories of us are often written now. 


Sometimes in the histories of us each one of us is dif- 
ferent from the others of us and the one writing the 
history of himself and us is different in his history of 
himself and from us. In this history of us of himself 
and us Kreymborg makes us, makes himself and 
each of us different enough so that some one can 
know us. That is very nice for him and for us and 
very pleasant for him and for us and very satisfying 
to him and to us. We are all pleased with him and 
with us and so we say that he has made a very good 
description of himself and of each one of us. A history 
of himself and of each one of us and connections of 
more than one of us isa very sensitive thing, a sensitive 
history of himself and of each of us and some who 
are ones and one. Always this is a good thing. 


Personally, we like that sort of book review. 
You can dip into it almost anywhere. You can pick 
it up and read just a few sentences here and there, 
and yet you seem to get the sense of the whole thing. 
Certainly, he who runs may read — and he who 
reads may and probably will run—that Mr. 
Kreymborg’s book is well thought of by Miss Stein 
and her complacent friends. “We are all pleased with 
him and with us.” This dissipates one of our major 
anxieties — a horrid fear lest Miss Stein and her 
friends should be dissatisfied with themselves. 


Pennsylvania’s Problem 
HATEVER the United States of America 


may think about anthracite coal production 
it can take no direct action therein except with the 
consent of the sovereign State of Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania has the coal and 
the miners; all that the rest of 
the country ‘brings to the an- 
thracite equation is an appetite 
for clean fuel. There is no power 
under the Constitution by 
means of which the United 
States can assume control of 
the 500 square miles of Penn- 
sylvania hills that produce the 
country’s hard coal. Moreover, 
the United States Supreme Court has ruled that 
coal mining is State, not Federal, business. Coal 
does not become a concern of the Federal Govern- 
ment until it gets into interstate commerce. 
Pennsylvania has power over anthracite; but it 
also has the responsibilities and difficulties that go 
with that power. When anthracite fails to flow from 
mine to car and car to market, trade dwindles over a 
large section of Pennsylvania. Pay rolls stop, buying 
decreases, savings deposits are drawn upon; mer- 
chants, landlords, and: public utility companies 
suffer loss. Pennsylvania, consequently, begins to 
feel the economic pinch of a strike long before 
the rest of the country does and feels it harder. 
New England may go cold in a long strike, but 
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Pennsylvania is likely to go cold, hungry, and in 
rags. Moreover, every disturbance in the anthracite 
field increases the use of substitute fuels and stimu- 
lates experiments with novel heating systems, 
thereby hurting the market for anthracite. For all 
these reasons Pennsylvania cannot afford to sit 
tight on its coal and let the rest of the country suffer. 

No doubt Gov. Gifford Pinchot realizes that 
little can be done until the country begins to 
feel distressed and shouts for relief; but in the 
meantime he is gathering information, testing ideas 
and temperaments, and feeling his way toward some 
compromise in which he will figure as the bearer of 
the olive branch. Mr. Pinchot has a political mind 
and lives for the day when the citizenry, fed up on 
the coolth of Coolidge, will turn toward Milton, 
Pennsylvania, for light and warmth. But whatever 
his motives, his present course is wise. 

In every coal crisis the public hears loose talk of 
nationalization of mines— “let Uncle Sam dig 
coal.” Idle chatter, this, though a President of the 
United States once indulged in it. Miners, citizens of 
Pennsylvania, dig anthracite, a skilled trade involv- 
ing great dangers which the State takes cognizance 
of in regulations which definitely shut off the possi- 
bility of using strike breakers. In order to national- 
ize the anthracite mines of Pennsylvania, the Federal 
Government would have to usurp State powers to 
an extent that is simply out of the question. 

If any government can do anything to insure 
steady production of anthracite, that government is 
the State of Pennsylvania. A freak of nature has 
given it the coal; a constitutional compact gives it 
sovereignty over that coal, and stern economic 
necessity will in due time drive that State to some 
constructive action to cure this recurrent malady 
that hits Pennsylvania harder than it hits Penn- 
sylvania’s coal customers. Probably that State will 
try ‘one remedy after another and perhaps in the end 
will be driven to State purchase and operation. But, 
whatever the solution of the anthracite problem may 
be, it is Pennsylvania’s problem and the most 
effective pressure the rest of the country can bring 
to bear on Pennsylvania is that of developing and 
utilizing other fuel resources energetically and 
intelligently. 


The Man with the Shaker 


HO started the Florida boom? Mr. Bryan 

and Barron Collier and Car] Fisher have all 

been accused of it, but the mayor of Palm Beach, 

in a wise little interview delivered on the eve of 

sailing for Europe, absolves them from both the 

glory and the responsibility. Mayor Harvey says 

it was the hospitable householder who did it with his 
little shaker. 

The Florida orange trade languished like a 

parched lily until Mr. Volstead waved his writ over 


these States. California, with her Sunkist advertise- 
ments and picking and packing codperatives, held 
the orange market in the hollow of her capacious 
hand. But in the winking of an eye, behold Florida 
rampant and California hesitant, which is still the 
order of the day. 

It seems — the mayor of Palm Beach gives this 
inside information — that Florida oranges are 
superior to the California product for cocktail 
purposes. Florida oranges may be sickly to the eye 
and unco seedy to the tongue; yet, under pressure 
they indubitably turn out the juice. By a process of 
trial and error, after experimenting with all possible 
combinations of prohibition liquors, the hospitable 
householder fixed his affections firmly upon the 
Bronx cocktail. There may be better drinks than 
the Bronx, but there is none that so well rewards 
the amateur hand. Gin is one of the vilest of liquors; 
but in spite of raids and Rum Row offensives, it 
remains fairly cheap and plenteous. Consequently, 
when the dinner host slips into the pantry for his 
little go at Ganymede’s job, the thing he craves is 
an orange that will give up the most juice per spot 
on the dinner jacket. Such fruit being Florida’s 
specialty, Florida oranges rose in price and Florida 
lands likewise. 

Once a boom starts it seldom stops short of 
bankruptcy for the more tenacious boomers. Never- 
theless, in spite of the day of reckoning ahead for 
Florida, the recent amazing development of that 
State can never be entirely undone. Even with the 
worst of luck, many migrants from the North will 
stay on and help to keep things going. Titles may 
change swiftly when pyramided mortgages are 
liquidated under pressure, but buildings and roads 
will remain and be put to some sort of use until 
better times return, as they always do. Moreover, 
from the national point of view, the Florida boom 
has been a real advantage. It was a factor helping to 
lift the country out of the postwar depression, and it 
has kindled ambition in breasts and in sections 
where it was almost dead. 

Take the latest dispatches from Miami, the 
loudest boom in the booming Florida crescendo. 
Skyscrapers are climbing up into the climate that is 
always June till Miami, viewed from Biscayne Bay, 
looks like the sky line of New York or of Chicago as 
seen from Lake Michigan. A recent subdivision sale 
of $23,000,000 worth of land — a mere nothing, just 
a bagatelle—was oversubscribed $6,000,000 before 
the sale opened. Hotels and railroads were as over- 
crowded in August as they usually are in February. 
Deposits in two leading banks which a short time 
ago amounted to about $20,000,000 now equal 
$117,000,000. So much building is going on that 
freight embargos have been declared on the rail- 
roads. And so on and so on. 

The man with the shaker, standing firmly with 
feet apart before the pantry sink, shook far more 
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than gin, orange juice, and ice. He shook population 


out of old homes into new ones, shook money out of . 


many States into one, shook Florida into spasms of 
delighted, gurgling rhetoric, and California into 
dark fits of the blues. It seems that the man with the 
shaker is still a power in the land. 


Etiquette and Manners 


A the etiquette books in the world cannot 
teach good manners. A citizen may be able to 
say — “‘Excuse my glove,” or “Shake hands with 
my friends, Mr. Whosis,” or “‘ Pleased to meet you” 
with the polished ease of a Chesterfield, and yet be 
altogether lacking in that inward grace, in that 
profound instinct of consideration for others which 
finds expression in good manners. Such inward 
grace may be cultivated and nourished; it may be 
given a beautiful or an unbeautiful expression, but 
unless it exists, all phrases of courtesy, all “correct- 
ness” of deportment, all gestures of politeness are 
mere shams and counterfeits of those genuine 
manners which, as William of Wykeham said, 
“maketh man.” 

These reflections arise from a recent misery. Not 
long since a large, strong, heavy man, doubtless 
one of Nature’s near noblemen, stepped strongly, 
heavily, and excruciatingly on one of our two 
useful if not beautiful feet. Although of heroic fibre, 
a low, anguished groan broke through our iron self- 
control, whereupon the large, strong, heavy man 
turned, eyed us with an expression of cold dislike, 
enunciated, “‘I beg your pardon,” and walked on. 
According to the books, his etiquette was undimmed 
by any flaw, yet remembering his cold, hostile eye, 
we are convinced that inward grace was not in him. 
That he did not like us is not perhaps a surprising 
phenomenon; that he did not respect our feelings 
or pity our anguish indicates that he so liked him- 
self as to exclude the rest of the human race from 
his kindlier emotions; isolationists of the heart have 
not and never can have good manners in the real 
and honorable sense. 


Light on the Great Experiment 
ECAUSE the prohibition question is the great- 


est experiment this nation has ever tried in the 
regulation of the. personal habits of its people, the 
survey now being published by the Federal Council 
of Churches in America on the consequences’ of 
prohibition deserves the closest study. As we go to 
press, only ‘three installments have been made 
public, but there is enough material in this frag- 
ment to justify the conclusion that the report is 
eminently fair-minded and judicial. Coming from 
such a source there can be no question of the 
predilections of the investigators: they are strong 
advocates of temperance. But their first findings 








show that whatever their personal views as to the 
moral justification for the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act, they are not allowing those 
views to becloud facts or to color the interpretation 
of them. Nor do they shut their eyes to the effects 
of prohibition which cannot be dealt with by 
statistics. We welcome this study most heartily 
for two reasons. First, because it is high time that 
a group whose integrity or purpose could not be 
challenged should examine the effects of a social 
experiment of such vast import. Second, because 
the study will surely reveal the need of collecting 
further data on a subject that has so far generated 
more partisan heat than reasoned argument. 


Over the Line to Safety 


gee eh seeking a safe vacation can find it 
in Canada. Automobile fatalities killed 14.8 
persons of every 100,000 in the United States in 
1924, while the corresponding figure for Canada was 
only 3.6. The chances of being 
killed by a motor car are four 
times as great on this side of 
the international boundary as 
they are in the Dominion. 
Moreover, Canada does not 
stand alone in her safety zone. 
Close by are England and 
Wales with only 5.2 fatalities 
per 100,000 of population, 
Scotland with 4.3, and New 
Zealand with 4.6. Among English-speaking lands the 
United States stands alone as a motorized killer. 

Of course, the United States has more motor cars 
per 100,000 of population than has Canada. Never- 
theless, Canada has a good many cars of her own, 
and in addition entertains vast numbers of visiting 
motorists from the United States. Evidently, the 
Dominion’s traffic laws and regulations deserve the 
closest kind of study. Canadians and Americans 
look a great deal alike and think a great deal alike 
on most things; yet their attitudes on the relative 
values of life and speed are surprisingly different. 
Even Yanks who cross the line in motor cars seem 
to behave better than they do at home. 

Canada has its full share of grade crossings, blind 
corners, and other aids to sudden death. It has 
fewer traffic police, warning signs and signals, and 
other aids to safety. Nevertheless, it achieves 
safety. Perhaps stern Canadian justice is the answer 
to this riddle. At any rate, a detailed analysis of 
Canada’s methods of automobile traffic control 
should be one of the features of the fourteenth 
annual safety congress which is to convene in 
Cleveland on September 28. The challenge em- 
bodied in the contrast between the American and 
Canadian statistics on motor fatalities is too grave 
to be ignored. 
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The Expedient English 


thier analyzing the differences between the 
French and English in his notable work on 
English literature, contrasted the logic of the French 
with the expediency of the English. The former 
reason down from principles to acts; the latter feel 
their way toward principles through acts. The 
French proceed, in politics and philosophy alike, 
by rigid deduction; the English by the more flexible 
process of induction. 

This truth has at last been given formal expres- 
sion by a British statesman. At Geneva, Austen 
Chamberlain explained to the League of Nations 
that the fundamental reason why his Government 
refuses to commit itself to the Protocol is because 
the British people are “fearful of logical conclusion 
pushed to extremes.” ‘“‘We are actuated,” he 
continued, “by tradition, by affection, by prejudice, 
by moments of emotion and sentiment, and we 
seldom face any great problem guided by the stern 
logic of the philosopher.” 

That is true, but not quite all the truth. Mr. 
Chamberlain should have included trade as one of 
the actuating forces of the empire for which he 
speaks as Secretary of Foreign Affairs. Neither men 
nor nations live by bread alone; but. they cannot 
live without it. Since Great Britain became a world 
power there have been few moments in which her 
Governments have been free to divorce policy from 
stern economics. To insure overseas food for her 
urban populations, raw materials for her looms, and 
markets for her coal and manufactured goods has 
been ever a necessity which no responsible states- 
man could disregard. In the interests of trade, 
private companies have organized vast colonies 
which the Government later took over. Trade 
brought Britain into India, South Africa, and 
Egypt; trade needs dictated sea supremacy, and at 
bottom it was the German threat to cut off British 
trade by sea power that aligned Great Britain 
with the Entente, just as it has been trade prospects 
that now incline Great Britain to favor the revival 
of her late enemy and once excellent customer. 

The inclusion of trade, however, in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s category does not change the essential truth 
of his.declaration, for trade is itself an ever-shifting 
factor in world affairs. China may be a poor market 
one year and a rich one the next. Rubber is a pauper 
one year and a Croesus twelve months later. A few 
years ago the Malay Peninsula was a howling wilder- 
ness; now it is a steady producer of salable goods. 

Trade is essentially mobile, and the policy of any 
country so clearly dependent upon trade must also 
be mobile. Whether the British people are oppor- 
tunists in politics because they are natural traders, 
or whether they are world traders because they are 
natural opportunists, is one of those problems in 


precedence that sociologists and psychologists de- 
light to argue. But for practical purposes it is enough 
to know that trade and politics in Britain do run 
together with their eyes fixed on the ground just 
ahead. Perhaps that explains why the British 
muddle and why they also muddle through. 

In great things as in small, men are prone to 
rationalize, to advance elaborate reasons for in- 
stinctive acts, to claim credit for inevitable reactions, 
‘to find high moral grounds for unmoral proceedings. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s survey of the foundations of 
British policy sets an excellent example of candor, 
incomplete though his analysis is. He might have 
said that Great Britain refused the Protocol in order 
to save its youth from slaughter on foreign soil and 
all that sort of thing. Instead, he went some distance 
toward the roots of a basic and determining truth, 
which has been of immense effect on world history 
and which not even the League of Nations can 
afford to disregard. 


Sticking It 
OL. EPHRAIM WILLIAMS died with his 


boots on back in 1755, but his soul goes march- 
ing on. After the 1918 Armistice, a number of 
Williams college boys in training at Camp Lee grew 
flustered by the sudden eruption of peace and wired 
the home sector for advice. The answer came back: 
“They had to shoot Eph Williams to make him 
quit.” Whereupon the boys settled to work again. 

Thousands of fortunate youths are now getting 
into the college stride. Some of them are there be- 
cause they love learning, some because they crave 
the game and fame of college life, others because 
their parents insist that college is the thing. Many 
of them will wish they were jolly well out of it 
before the year is done because college life, in 
these days of advanced standards and rigid super- 
vision, isn’t what it used to be. More work and less 
play. But in the pinches, college malcontents will 
be a little stronger if they chew over that challeng- 
ing phrase from Williams. 

Not that college is all it is cracked up to be, or 
anything like it. College for college’s sake is an 
exploded notion; college for one’s own sake is 
better and that involves finishing what one starts. 
Quitting so easily becomes a habit. He who is fired 
usually has quit on the job first and is fired only 
after the boss has found him out. Nowadays it is 
difficult for an absolute dullard to attach himself 
to an institution of learning, but anyone above the 
dullard grade can do passable college work pro- 
viding he applies himself as he would have to do to 
hold a job in competition. There ought to be a 
society to protect helpless youths from being rail- 
roaded into college against their will; but once there 
they should stick it out. This is a rough world and 
considerably rougher outside of college than inside. 
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(Keystone) 


Cor. WILLIAM MITCHELL 


“These accidents are the direct result of incompetency, 
criminal negligence, and almost treasonable administration 
of the national defense by the War and Navy Departments” 


The Air 





(Keystone) — 


REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM A. MoFFETT 


Instead of bringing about reform, these charges have ‘‘ done 
more to retard aviation and hamper national defense than 
could have been accomplished by any other means”’ 


Fight Comes 


to Earth 


T last the war of the air has been brought to 
earth. The Shenandoah disaster, the failure 
of the Hawaiian flight, and Colonel Mitch- 

ell’s charges have called the aviation situation to the 
attention of the Government with such force that 
President Coolidge has decided to find out the facts 
for himself. Col. Dwight W. Davis, Acting Secretary 
of War, suggested a week after the Shenandoah was 
destroyed that such an investigation should be 
placed in the hands of men independent of the War 
and Navy Departments. Mr. Coolidge’s committee 
eminently satisfies this qualification. It is composed 
of men who should be competent to examine the 
facts and decide for themselves the proper place 
which aviation should occupy in the scheme of 
national defense. 

The personnel of the committee includes Maj. 
Gen. James G. Harbord, retired; Rear Admiral 
Frank F. Fletcher, retired; Dwight W. Morrow, 


lawyer and banker; Howard E. Coffin, consulting - 


engineer and expert in aéronautics; Senator Hiram 
Bingham, member of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs; Hon. Carl Vinson of Georgia, 
member of the House Committee on Naval Affairs; 
Hon. James S. Parker of New York, chairman of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; Judge Arthur C. Denison of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; William F. Durand of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, member of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aéronautics. | 

The joint letter of Colonel Davis and Secretary 
Wilbur to President Coolidge proposed that the 
committee should make “a study of the best means 
of developing and applying aircraft in national de- 
fense.” Undoubtedly, however, the investigation 
will go further and inquire into the truth of Colonel 
Mitchell’s charges of negligence by the War and Navy 
Departments in administering aviation. Most import- 
ant, it will reach behind the sweeping, general state- 
ments either for or against aviation to find the facts. 
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FRANK F, FLETCHER 


Rear Admiral, U. S. N., Retired, 
twice commander of the Atlantic 
fleet and a member of the investigat- 
ing committee 










(Wide World) (Keystone) 


Cor. Dwicnt W. Davis 
Acting Secretary of War during the ill- 
ness of Secretary Weeks, Colonel Davis 
recommends that the Mitchell charges be 
sifted to the bottom 


Curtis D. W1ILBUR 
The Secretary of the Navy who joined the 
Department of War in requesting the 
President to make a disinterested investi- 
gation of air policy 


Cot. HiraAM BINGHAM 
United States Senator from Connecticut. 
During the World War he had charge of 
all the United States schools of military 
aeronautics and served in France 


James G. HARBOoRD 
Major General, U. S. A., Retired, he was 
an active leader in the World War and 
is now president of the Radio Corporation 
of America 


(Keystone) (Keystone) (Keystone) 
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The Literary Follies 


By John Farrar 


observe his configurations! Does he talk with 
a lisp? Is he gray? Would he make a good 
husband? Is he kind to his wife and his children? 
When he dies, lift up the lid of his coffin and peek 
in. Tell all the gossip that 


G cine him up on a lecture platform and 


Serious and good books are written and seldom read; 
but those who write them go steadily on — crafts- 
men, and hard-working craftsmen, too. We have 
much to be proud of in American writing, although 
it is hardly time for the eagle to scream quite so vio- 

lently as it did through 





the beak of Mr, H. L. 





you did not dare tell him 
to his face. Treat him as 
the world has always 
treated its celebrities. He 
can demand no more of 
you as the price of his 
fame, for once he has 
risen from mediocrity, all 
the yapping little wag- 


tails of journalism and 


Despite the literary follies, ‘‘we have much 
to be proud of in American writing, 
John Farrar, editor of the ‘‘Bookman,”’ and 
he points with pride to a group of novelists, a 
poet or two, and a pair of dramatists. His 
article is an interesting catalogue of outstand- 
ing personalities among the American literati. 


Mencken, who maintains 
that the current English 
novel is decaying and the 
good old U. S. A. rushing 
to the fore with virility and 
force. Mr. Mencken’s flag- 
waving brushed aside and 
what have we? A score of 
excellent poets, as many 
novelists, a growing group 


” 


Says 





criticism sink their teeth 





in him. He is flesh for the 

mosquitoes of publicity and the spiders of the 
drawing-room. He is a celebrity. In one place he will 
be greeted as “the famous author,” in another as 
“the artist of the evening,” in another as “the 
lecturer of the occasion.” Introduce the chorus of 
the literary follies and note their charms. There is 
the lady novelist who is a great-grandmother; but 
she certainly kicks it with the best of them! Ob- 
serve the young man who drinks so many cocktails 
and writes about them. He’s sober tonight for a 
wonder. There they all are. Look them over well. 
Consider their sins with a 


of biographers, essayists, 
writers on scientific subjects, and at least one drama- 
tist who is hailed as great and demands attention 
even though he does not always deserve it. 

Five novelists come to my mind at once; five of 
varying complexion: Edith Wharton, Willa Cather, 
Sinclair Lewis, F. Scott Fitzgerald, and James Boyd. 
I like to think of Mrs. Wharton first, wearing her 
tradition like a diadem, stately and precise and, 
within her technique, impassioned. Friend and ad- 
mirer of Henry James, author of such opposed per- 
formances as “Ethan Frome” and “The Mother’s 

Recompense,” living in her 





smirk, and dismiss their books 
with a nod. It is their fate. 
You are their public. You 
wish to know them to the 
final hook and eye so that you 
may safely forget them to- 
morrow. It is neither espe- 
cially American to wish to hunt 
the lion nor is it modern. It is 
age-old and persistent. Since 
we cannot longer worship roy- 
alty,; we find our heroes in 
celebrities. 

Let me talk here for a while 
of the gentler of our Jiterati. 
It would give me much pleas- 
ure to indulge in rare scandals 
heard over sophisticated tea- 
cups and so to indulge your 








chateau in France, stately and 
serene, conscious only of the 
fact that life and art must at 
the same time be powerful and 
restrained, seeing the boiling 
waters of existence carefully 
inclosed in a Greek vase. Her 
importance to our native art 
cannot be overestimated for, 
although she has at times de- 
fied tradition, she yet towers 
over an untraditional age with 
a gesture of tranquillity that 
has in it the essence of social 
‘and literary distinction. That 
she chooses to live in France is 
not strange when one attempts 
to picture her sweeping through 
certain New York drawing- 
rooms and clubs. It is not the 








sense of fair play — since peo- 
ple gossip, too, about you. 
Alas! The tea table grows 
dull. There is no more naughti- 
ness. It is a profitless world. 


.(Drawing by Amero) 


EUGENE O’NEILL 


“His work is a magnificent hodgepodge of 
mysticism, melodrama, expressionism, 
and downright sentimentality”’ 


current fashion to sweep. The 
final blow would be to hear 
that Mrs. Wharton had bobbed 


her hair! 
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Willa Cather is different. Her technique is equally 
defined. She attacks her fictional problems with 
vivacity and completes them with finesse. “The 
Lost Lady” is a triumph of condensation. Her “ Pro- 
fessor’s House”’ is a sustained and intricate psycho- 
logical excursion. It is her ruddy-cheeked homeliness 
that has led her a step farther from her master, 
Henry James, than Mrs. Wharton has cared to 
venture. She sits positively in the center of a chair in 
any company, not, mind you, in the center of the 
company. She has no desire to command the center 
of the stage, but she will not refuse to voice an 
opinion loudly and to defend it. She has graces, but 
she would have made an excellent business woman. 
When she was an editor, she 


to his native shores to forget Paris. The Thackeray 
of his period has more humanity than had the 
chronicler of “Vanity Fair,” and it is the warmth 
shining through his satires that has brought Sinclair 
Lewis to popularity and fame. I have heard it said 
that Lewis wept as he recounted the story of “Ar- 
rowsmith”’ to a friend, and it is characteristic of his 
eagerness, his sentimentality, his sincerity that this 
should be so. For those who believe that his novels 
will not outlive their time, I recommend a re-read- 
ing of “Babbitt.” It is sufficient answer to their 

unbelief. 
From a naughty boy scandalizing the drawing- 
rooms with his flapper stories, F. Scott Fitzgerald 
has grown up to find himself 





showed executive capacities 
beyond the ordinary. She is 
determined, both as a person 
and as an artist, and her posi- 
tion in American letters has 
been attained by persistence as 
well as talent. I should not be 
surprised to hear that Miss 
Cather had bobbed her hair, 
yet I strongly suspect that it 

is an event which will never 
come to pass. 

Into the same room with 
these two excellent ladies, the 
rubicund Sinclair Lewis would 
come with a spitting of fire and 
a lyric bound. He is as lithe | 
witted as a poet and as im- | 
pudent as a satyr. He defied | 








= still a naughty boy. “The 
Great Gatsby” exhibits him 
performing brilliant feats of 
style and characterization 
with a new sense of irony. 
| When he discovers a set of 
characters that are not badly 
disguised collegians, he will 
emerge as a far more important 
figure than he now is, and he is 
important. These who saw in 
him a flaring and sophomoric 
talent and predicted early dis- 
integration have been fooled. 
While he flits noisily from Paris 
to the Riviera and enchants 
American colonials with his 
naive anecdotes, he observes 
with an eye that is more seeing 








conventions at Yale College — Drawing by Amero) 
and has found idealism a 
synonym for revolt ever since. 
If there is such a thing as a 
red-headed temperament, this 
greatest of all American 
reporters of the obvious possesses it. Yet, with all 
his whirlwind disposition and disordered genius he 
possesses a willingness to indulge in hard work 
that is extraordinary. 

Into the preparation of his last novel, “Arrow- 
smith,” Lewis put hours of study and of confer- 
ence with his collaborator. He writes of America 
with bitterness, yet he is American enough to be mis- 
led by the glamour of England. He writes the same 
story over and over again and succeeds in achieving 
each time a new and a compelling effect — an effect 
which places him far above the man from whom his 
genius developed, Theodore Dreiser. Both Dreiser 
and Lewis work with huge masses of material, and 
neither of them molds definitely to the novel form; 
but Lewis chooses a pattern and follows it vaguely. 
Like his novels, his life seems to progress swiftly 
from irritation to irritation. He seeks Europe as a 
solace from America and sails valiantly back again 


SINCLAIR LEwIS 


‘Tf there is such a thing as a red-headed in him than either Mrs. Whar- 
temperament, this greatest of all American 
reporters of the obvious possesses it”’ 


than that of Sinclair Lewis, 
and he has far more of the poet 


ton or Willa Cather. As a gen- 
ial old man surrounded by 
children, comfortably housed 
somewhere on Long Island, he will probably write of 
America and of youth with the gusto of a Princeton 
undergraduate and the irony of a Thomas Hardy. 


AMES BOYD has written only one novel, 

“Drums.” It entitles him, however, to the most 
serious consideration. In spite of the fact that he 
has been given the accolade by John Galsworthy, 
he does not write of the middle classes revolving in 
domestic squirrel cages, but of American history. 
A quiet gentleman, slightly detached, fond of fox- 


‘hunting and his family, he wrote his first novel 


slowly and after great accumulation of factual 
material. It is a well-bred novel, a novel of beauty 
and pathos, a novel written with love for the in- 
dividual word and phrase and with a robust sense 
of character and action. James Boyd is not worried 
by the demands of commerce or of publicity. He 
sits in his winter home in North Carolina between 
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the mountains and the sea, or in his summer home 
in Maine, and writes calmly of the waging of old 
wars and the wooing of far ideals. He will not con- 
cern himself with flittings to and from Paris or the 
changing fancies of the public. He will write books 
which he cares to write, and they will be excellent. 

With the death of Amy Lowell, the period of 
renewed vitality in American poetry closed. With 
her can be mentioned Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, 
and Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

Miss Lowell’s brilliant lifetime stultified the full 
appreciation of her poetry. Her posthumous volume, 
“What’s O’Clock,” is already gaining its proper 
place in public affection. Like all brilliant conversa- 
tionalists, her wit gave her a glittering armor which 
too often attracted the arrows of enmity. Already, 
the legend of her life and work has formed and will 
increase from day to day as the memory of her vital 
actuality wanes, but through this legend will shine 
the pure gold of a score or more of truly great poems 
in a body of poetry which is marked by grace, 
beauty, and distinction. There is no one left in 
America today who can so surely and defiantly lead 
the procession of literary figures and with so perfect 
a knowledge of where they should be led. Her 
dictatorship was more absolute than either her 
friends or her enemies cared to realize. Yet her heart 
was as gentle as her mind was unswerving. Her great 
criticism was the product of that mind tempered by 


that heart; her great poetry was the product of that 
heart tempered by that mind. 

Carl Sandburg has taken off his coat in the midst 
of Chicago, shaken down his gray hair over his eyes, 
and bawled his admiration of the Middle West to the 
jangling trains and dingy buildings of the loop. He 
has taken out his stringed instrument and sung 
railroad ditties to America. He has written fairy 
stories of salty originality and has recently com- 
pleted a life of Abraham Lincoln. He has the heart 
of a rustic and the eyes of a dreamer. Jumbled, dis- 
ordered, uneven, the body of his work contains much 
that is beautiful and much that is ugly. Perhaps he 
is a trifle too conscious that he is of the soil, and it 
will be his greatest tragedy that his poetry will 
never reach the great masses he loves. I imagine that 
there is no poet who so envies the public of Edgar A. 
Guest as Carl Sandburg. He would speak to the 
millions for he loves them; but the man of the people 
is destined to sing his songs in the drawing-room. If 
he had found a medium of expression which reached 
those of whom he writes, he would have been the 
greatest of poets. As it is, he must content himself 
with a modicum of greatness. 


HETHER in the Vermont hills or on the 
campus of the University of Michigan, Robert 
Frost could not lose his humorful serenity. He was 
born philosopher and (Continued on page 372) 


The Season’s Juveniles 
By Henry Beston 


the coast of Maine. Seen from outside, the 

studio is simply an ancient weather-beaten 
shed which used to be the henhouse; within, how- 
ever, it is an abode of peace. It has calm white- 
washed walls which remind me of cool patios in 
Andalusia, three more or less similar windows, a 
black Franklin stove, and a 
shelf of new books still in 
their brilliant covers. The 
old-fashioned desk, the two 


| AM writing this review in a friend’s studio on 


furnish the room are painted 
a glorious deep, bright blue 
—a favorite color of mine; 
not a tea-house blue, but a 
fine elemental blue which 
might have a musical note 
solemn and strong as a note 
on a bass viol. The white 
walls and the blue furniture make me think of clouds 
breaking up after a storm. 








chairs, and the bench which | 


Scattered about on a great sheet of brown paper 
spread on the floor just out of the sunlight lie the 
new “juveniles” of the fall. The first book to catch 
my eye is the new edition of the adventures of 
Pinocchio (“ Pinocchio,” by G. Collodi. Macmillan). 
I have been familiar with the adventures of Signor 
Collodi’s runaway puppet since I was eight years 
old, but evidently the editions which then fell into 
my hands were but snippets and stolen bits of the 
larger original. Here, at last, is the whole epic in a 
new and careful translation, illustrated with count- 
less colored pictures in the Italian style by Attilio 
Mussimi. A large, square book printed in Italy, and 
thoroughly Italian in its flavor and workmanship. 
The result of this interesting experiment has been 
the transfer of the famous puppet from the fairy- 
land of the conventional illustrator to the Italian 
fairyland in which the puppet is really at home —a 
fairyland of old Italian uniforms, police in capes, 
Mediterranean fisher folk, puppet shows, and cheeky 
schoolboys. The illustrations are frankly drawn from 
the illustrator’s point of view, and not from what the 
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illustrator imagined might be a child’s point of view. 


I have no quarrel with this whatsoever, for I am 


constantly finding “juveniles” meant for ten-year- 
olds which have been illustrated in terms of the 
three-year-old mind. 

I have only one adverse criticism to make, and 
this does not concern Signor Mussimi’s work as a 
whole, but only a certain group of his pictures. 
While on his runaway wan- 
derings, Pinocchio encounters 
a great snake with whom he 
has a small and ludicrous 
adventure; as I recall it, the 
snake upsets the puppet with 
a wriggling laugh. There is 
nothing in the text to scare 
children in any way. In illus- 
trating this passage, however, 
the artist has drawn sev- 
eral large pictures of a huge 
rearing, red-mouthed serpent 
which are terrifying. To such a misrendering of the 
text I object strongly, for I am particularly set 
against any text or pictures which darken with 
fear any casual aspect of the natural world. 

Snake or no snake, however, Pinocchio is good 
reading, and the new Macmillan edition is a 
delightful and distinguished bit of printing. Little 
boys will probably like it better than little girls. 
And once again, snake or no snake, parents who are 
weary of the sweetsy-eetsy touch of the conventional 
American illustrator will find the vigor, observation, 
and skill of these Italian pictures thoroughly re- 
freshing and good for the soul. Minus the “sarpint” 
(I imagine many parents will think my objection 
preciously delicate), I recommend the new Pinocchio 
with all my heart. 

Next in order come a number of particularly good 
books for older boys. To my mind, the outstanding 
book of this really first-rate group is ““The Shaman’s 
Revenge” (Macmillan), a tale of the Arctic by 
Irwin and Stefansson. The plot is a rousing one, the 
characters are all thoroughly alive, the Arctic back- 
ground of the action is vividly and authentically 
presented, and the tale is told with spirit and literary 
skill. The hero of the adventure is Kak, the copper 
Eskimo of whom the same authors have already 
written in a book known by the hero’s name. 


Mother Goose 
a 


| sdheinenstiodato’ b> Houriaity 





I CONFESS a special admiration for Mrs. Irwin’s 
heroes and her presentation of them; they are 
never namby-pamby, they are never Nature’s little 
noblemen or splendid superdutiful little prigs. 
Mrs. Irwin’s lads are real youngsters knowing mo- 
ments of courage and moments of fear, real flesh- 
and-blood youngsters trying hard to learn to “play 
the game” like real men. Any grown-up dad, 
moreover, who cares to look through books intended 
for his son will find in these Irwin-Stefansson books 


a very rare and fine quality, the quality of manliness. 
It is not the conventional, boys’ school, sports- 
clothes manliness of the athletic story; it is the real 
thing, the manliness of courage in face of danger, the 
manliness of endurance, discipline, and resource. 
We need more boys’ books of this kind — books 
which look things in the face and have a quality of 
honest he-mindedness. 


NOTHER good boys’ book is “Bob Graham at 
Sea,”’ by Felix Reisenberg (Harcourt), author 
of “Under Sail” and captain of the New York State 
school ship, Newport. The story deals with life 
aboard the vessel and with a boy’s adventures at sea 
and in foreign ports. Bob Graham, the hero, is 
simply the arch-boy of all boys’ books, and the tale 
is almost without a vestige of plot. What carries it 
along and makes it readable is its genuineness; it 
has the proper tang of the sea. One feature of Bob’s 
character ought to endear him to a world; he did not 
think highly of the motto “Safety First” or of a 
world where this motto met his eye at every turn. 
A good, straightforward, simple book which will be 
relished by youngsters clever enough to distinguish 
between a love for sea adventure and a love for the 
sea. A sailor’s book, this, for a sailor-minded boy. 
Another good book for such a lad, if you happen to 
have one in the family, is Charles Cartwright’s sound 
and sensible ‘‘Boy’s Book of Ships” (Dutton). 

“The Cruise of the Cuttlefish,” by Francis Lynde 
(Scribner), a tale of boys, a boat, bootleggers, and 
an island, is as well put together and serviceable as a 
good pair of shoes and just about as original. Boys 
will read it, like it, and forget it. ““Tonty of the Iron 
Hand,” by Everett McNeill (Dutton), belongs to the 
Stevensonian tradition and tells the story of a 
French boy in New France. Here a timeworn plot 
based on the kidnaping of an heir and a style 
based on the “gadzooks”’ technique are well and 
craftily handled by a professional who knows the 
tricks of his trade. I like its sympathetic under- 
standing of the courage and imaginative quality of 
the men who sought to found 
New France; our lads ought ~ THE +] 
to know more about these GOBLINS OF HAUBECK | 
men, for they are real heroes a ae 
of the greater republic we 
are just beginning to see 
and understand. 

I find three scientific books 
in the pile, “The Book of Dis- 
covery’ (Little, Brown), “The 
Book of the Heavens” 
(Little, Brown), and “A Year 
in the Wonderland of Birds” 
(Scribner). The first is a dull compilation of facts 
and adventures marching dully on; the second is a 
weird Victorian ghost at which it is almost cruel 
to poke fun. Fifty years ago this compendium 
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of miscellaneous astronomical information, pretty 
thoughts, poetry, and mythology might have 
meant something; today it is only fit for Tennessee. 
There is not a trace in it of the modern idea of the 
universe. Curiously enough, it is illustrated with a 
quaint grab bag of old line cuts and new photographs 
from ultramodern observatories! If the modern 
youngster is going to be given a scientific book, he 
had better be given a scientific book and not a by- 
gone compendium such as dear old Jonas might 
have explained to dear little Rollo. 

The bird book, however, is sensible and modern 
and should be useful in teaching observation. 


STORY which stands somewhat by itself as a 

story for both boys and girls is “The Plucky 
Allens,” by Clara D. Pierson (Dutton). Here is a tale 
which puts on no airs whatsoever, but is content 
to be a simple and entertaining story of some chil- 
dren trying to make the best of a difficult situation. 
I speak of simplicity, but the simplicity in this tale 
is that born of the true story-teller’s skill. A good, 
brave, encouraging little tale. Another book stand- 
ing by itself is a new edition of Dan Beard’s “‘ Ameri- 
can Boys’ Handibook,” same quaint old plates, text, 
and all. I have always counted this good, old- 
fashioned, somewhat preposterous book as a thor- 
oughly good influence for it stimulates youngsters 
to make things for themselves and not to be help- 
lessly dependent on the toy shop. And with all my 
heart do I hope that all Americans, grown-ups and 
growing up, will read Mr. Beard’s first-rate chapter 
on how to train a dog. 

Coming now to the tell-me-a-story and fairy-tale 
group, the best at hand are some Chinese ones 
collected under the title “Shen of the Sea,” by A. 
Bowie Chrisman (Dutton). These are quite delight- 
ful; the odd Chinese atmosphere is attractive, and 
the stories are short and not overloaded with the 
supernatural. Another book of Chinese stories, 
“The Rabbit Lantern,” by Dorothy Rowe (Mac- 
millan), is also well worth looking at. Louis Unter- 
meyer’s translation of certain tales of Gottfried 
Keller reminds me of a passable cottage chromo in 
a fine modern frame; the tales are‘not worthy of Mr. 
Untermeyer’s skillful and pleasant prose. Even in his 
own day, Keller was never held to be much more 
than fair second-rater, and as for the tales them- 
selves, they never quite get out of Switzerland into 
fairyland. Rather a faded bouquet! For tiny tots, 
Margery Bianco’s tale, “The Little Wooden Doll,” 
illustrated by Pamela Bianco should be charming. 
It is to be found among the new volumes of the 
“Little Library” issued by Macmillan. Each 
volume of this collection is sold for a dollar, and the 
list is an unusually good one, recent volumes in- 
cluding Daudets’ ‘“‘The Popes Mule” (a spirited 
tale); ““The Night Before Christmas;” Ouida’s 
sorrowful little masterpiece, ““A Dog of Flanders;” 








and “King Penguin,” by Richard Hengist Horne. 
I do not understand the inclusion of this last 
tale for the story is slight, somewhat unpleasant, 
and what there is of it quite undistinguished 
either in content or style. It has no place in the 
series, if the publishers really mean to maintain a 


high level. 
ONSENSE books being in a class by them- 


selves, I have reserved one of the best to the 

last. This is Lee Wilson Dodd’s “‘The Sly Giraffe” 
(Dutton), a tale of nonsense adventure amusingly 
illustrated by Clarence Day. I rather imagine that 
parents will not have to be 
nagged to read it to their 
infants, for it is full of sly 
jests and genial laughs. It is 
worth reading if only to find 
out what a “terrarium” is. 
Other books of the season 
include “Mother Goose 
Secrets,’’ by Barbara Webb 
Bourjaily (Small, May- 
nard); “About Elie at San- 
dacre,” by Eleanor Verdery 
(Dutton); and good Palmer 
Cox’s “Brownies in Fairy Land” (Century); these 
three are for very little people, and the third is the 
best of the three. “‘ Piccolo Pomi” (Dutton), a transla- 
tion from the Italian, is hardly worth the doing; it is 
that kind of a tale about a lost pathetic little boy 
which makes ones own children get into a senti- 
mental mood and come to the supper table with 
tear marks and red noses. ‘‘ Tales that Nimko Told,” 








_ by Mary Brecht Pulver (Century), is another tartlet 


for the tots; it did not strike me that it contained 
much nourishment. The only significant reprint is 
a commonplace, new edition of Stevenson’s “ Kid- 
napped” (Dutton) with commonplace pictures by 
Warwich Goble. 


Tt. is also a delightful tale told by Miss 
Alberta Bancroft which has to do with goblin 
people. Not about the wicked goblins, but the ones 
who help the housewives of Haubeck, an old-time 
village. The book is called “The Goblins of Hau- 
beck” (McBride), and it is excellent reading for 
the quite young. One goblin rebels against his 
useful career because it isn’t exciting, and he is 
aided by a sly changeling who helps to make the 
story charmingly eventful. 

This completes a list of the significant juvenile 
contributions of the year. All in all, they promise 
pleasant entertainment for growing readers, and no 
small amount of entertainment for parents seeking 
to amuse vigorous youngsters. Pinocchio, Kak, Bob 
Graham, the plucky Allens and a few more are 
real company. I believe I’ll take them to see 
the “terrarium.” Bathing suits, all of you! 
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Pity the Poor Critic! 


By Ernest Boyd 


HERE ought to be a prayer for those who 
go down to the sea of books each season. 
Instead, there is chiefly indifference to their 
fate and their sufferings on the part of the gentle 
reader on whose behalf the critic strives. Only now 
and then does some “‘creative”’ writer rise to call him 
anything but blessed. The quips at his expense are 
numerous. The critic is the person who has failed to 
create himself, but who tells others how to do it. He 
is the man who counts the misprints on page g and 
misses the inspiration of all the other pages. He is the 
scoundrel who writes favorably about So-and-so who 
is a friend of his, but ignores honest merit. He can- 
not possibly have read all the books he writes about. 
Criticism is just a pretentious way of finding fault, 
and those who exercise the function are worse in 
direct proportion to the seriousness with which they 
take their duties. They are incurable highbrows and 
unrepresentative of the public taste. Therefore, they 
have no reason for existence. 

Having been exposed to this criticism of criticism 
for many, many years, I am never spurred to a more 
spirited defense than occasionally asking whether 
the creators have, on the whole, been fairer or more 
omniscient than the critics in their estimates of con- 
temporaries. If they have not — and that, I think, 
can be proved by statistics — then the debate must 
proceed in vacuo, since there are no arbiters this side 
of heaven except human beings. Let it be granted 
that we are all weak and liable to err. Then, a critic 
who tries to see a book in terms of critical values and 
standards may fall wider of the mark than the 
creative writer who tells the world his brother 
novelist has written a masterpiece. The only differ- 
ence is that the critic makes less out of his caution 
than the novelist out of his enthusiasm, for the 
latter at least has the certainty of being widely 
quoted and thereby advertising himself! He may 
also be more handsomely remunerated for taking 
from the creations of genius the time required to 
evolve a good phrase for a publisher’s blurb. 

There are, however, other risks and tortures 
known to the critic to which his attitude must be 
determined anew as the seasons come around. One 
looks back over a period of a year or six months and 
notices that very rarely had one the good fortune to 
lead the popular applause for some immortal tome. 
Publicity departments sent out letters in vain. 
One’s colleagues were quoted from coast to coast, 
but one’s own encomiums were most emphatically 
given to volumes of which little or nothing was 
subsequently heard. It is a strange law of book 
advertising, apparently, that only books that are in 


demand are advertised. The idea of creating a de- 
mand, which is, I am told, the theory of advertising, 
does not recommend itself to publishers. Thus, all 
one’s enthusiasm goes for nothing because the book 
was not popular, and it was not advertised, thereby 
consigning to oblivion the choice sentences with 
which its claims were urged. 

A less subtle discouragement is that which 
the critic faces when the irate, but very popular, 
author confronts him with his sins of omission. That 
is to say, when the writer of a best seller demands 
satisfaction because one failed to be among those 
privileged to salute his latest elucubration. I re- 
cently had the pleasure of risking the symmetry of 
my features on behalf of my right to state frankly 
that I do not care for the works of a widely read 
American novelist and rarely read them. The gentle- 
man advanced upon me with baleful eye, and after 
abusing me in the best hooligan style, his clenched 
fists trembling in his pockets, he finally declared 
that he was too mich of a gentleman to hit one so 
low and degraded, but that he would see to it that 
papers kind enough to print my heretical remarks 
should cease to avail themselves of my services. 


With thoughts full of Mr. Upton Sinclair’s treatise 


on the press and its subservience to corrupt corpor- 
ations, I made a humble but happy exit. 


DO not wish to horrify the tender-hearted by 

pretending that personal violence is usually 
threatened. I merely note the greater ingenuousness 
of the specimen in question who displayed in an 
elementary form the spirit with which the unfortu- 
nate critic has to contend in its less obvious mani- 
festations. Is it any wonder that, as he gazes ahead 
at the vista of books to be or not to be reviewed, he 
must ask himself what enemies he is going to create 
this season. Shall I notice a certain diminution of 
cordiality in certain voices? How many shoulders 
will be shrugged at my perverse unwillingness to 
join in praising someone whom it is obviously the 
right and practical thing to admire? One has again 
to decide that it is possible to write interesting 
criticism only about books in which one is interested, 
and that the silence which is adopted either out of 
kindness or indifference will certainly be interpreted 
as an act of malevolent hostility. 

There are other cares which haunt the critic’s 
mind at this time. He can foresee the inevitable 
pursuit by publishers thrusting upon his notice 
works of a kind about which he never has written 
and never can write. Having specialized in European 
literature and delles-lettres, (Continued on page 272) 
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THE WOMAN CHANGETH 


FICTION’S HEROINES FORM A SHIFTING PAGEANT IN THE GLASS OF FASHION 


ONSTANCY has never been considered one of the attributes of 

woman, which makes it entirely proper that heroines should have 

altered their characters in fiction almost as often as they have 
changed their styles in dress. Not only with the centuries have the 
changes comes; each decade has modeled anew the face of woman, 
altering her vices and her virtues to the tastes of the time. Up and 
down the scale the heroine of fiction has been driven, from the martyred 
perfection of Chaucer's Griselda to the scheming artfulness of Thack- 
eray’s Becky Sharp — high born or low born, princess or peasant. The 
artist has drawn her either tall and stately or slender and ethereal to 
catch the ideal of perfection visualized by his own world. 

In the day of Richardson, Smollett, and Fielding, when the English 
novel was still in its infancy, the heroine was either bold and calmly 
wicked, or else —and preferably —a charming, ill-used creature 
harried by the scheming ‘‘ rake” who was constantly at her heels. Grad- 


ually becoming mistress of the situation, she developed through the 


hands of Goldsmith, Fanny Burney, and Maria Edgeworth into such a 
woman as Jane Austen's Elizabeth Bennet in ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice.” 
Jane Austen gave her a valuable asset, common sense, and also en- 
dowed her, for the first time in English fiction, with a sense of humor. 

This delightful feature paled under the ruthless hand of Sir Walter 
Scott, whose heroines, mere puppets in the all-important plot, became 
diaphanous wispy creatures with no innate capacity for adventure. 
They would never have had the energy to be romantic had not fate, or Sir 
Walter, roughly thrust them into perilous situations from which they 
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generally extricated themselves by fainting, thus leaving the burden of 
both situation and story on the hero and the plot. 

After Scott, Dickens and Thackeray painted the next high light in the 
changing aspect of woman. There were two kinds of heroines then — 
good ones and bad ones. The good ones were of a milky dullness and 
insipid perfection; the bad ones were faced with the dreary prospect of a 
bad end to satisfy relentless Victorian morality. The object of the good 
ones was to make their readers weep, and they were so successful 
that only the skeptical hard-hearted modern day has halted the flow of 
compassionate tears which they evoked. The bad ones had at least much 
semblance of reality: they commanded interest for their own sakes. 

In contrast, and as a reaction to the Victorians, came the heroines 
of Thomas Hardy. They are vital and impetuous as the wind rushing 
over the moors; women of the country and the out of doors; some of them, 
even, women of the fields. Like the elements, they spring from the land: 
women of fire and wind, women of storm and tears. There is probably no 
more famously pathetic figure in fiction than Tess of the d’Urbervilles. 

By the end of the Nineteenth Century another ideal had come into 
vogue, the stately Junoesque creature built on lines of statuesque 
berfection. If she sang, she sang “‘ divinely.” She was regal, gracious, a 
reigning toast, a queen. This glorious goddess was metamorphosed into 
the last heroine before the present day, before the analyzing, analyzed 
woman of the modern novel. For one brief moment in literature she 
poised like a light-hearted butterfly in the form of the teasing, flirting 
“summer girl” before she developed her present sophistication. 
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Patient Griselda in the ‘‘ Tale of the Clerk of Oxenford”’ 
From the Kelmscott Press edition of Chaucer's ‘‘Canterbury Tales,"’ illustrated with woodcuts by Burne-Jones 
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Stothard engraving for ‘‘ Sir Charles Grandison"’ from 
Harrison's ‘‘ Novelists’ Magazine,” 1772 


“‘ Sir Charles Grandison”’ 


Mr. Greville thus describes 
Miss Byron, the heroine of ‘‘ Sir 
Charles Grandison”’ : 

“No man has a greater pas- 
sion for beauty than I have. 
Till I knew Miss Byron, I was 
one of those who regarded noth- 
ing else in the sex....A 
wise, a learned lady, I consid- 
ered as a very unnatural char- 
acter. I wanted women to be all 
love, and nothing else. A very 
little prudence allowed I to 
enter into their composition; 
just enough to distinguish the 
man of sense from the fool; and 
that for my own sake... . 
What a triumph would the 
devil have, as I have often 
thought, when I have stood con- 
templating her perfections, es- 
pecially at church, were he able 
to raise ub a man that could 
lower this angel into a woman.” 
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Mr. Collins proposes to Elizabeth 
From ‘‘Pride and Prejudice” illustrated by C. E. Brock 
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Facsimile of title-page from the first edition of 
“ Clarissa" 


‘* Pride and Prejudice”’ 


“Occupied in observing Mr. 
Bingley’s attentions to her sister, 
Elizabeth was far from suspect- 
ing that she was herself becom- 
ing an object of some interest 
in the eyes of his friend. Mr. 
Darcy had at first scarcely 
allowed her to be pretty: he had 
looked at her without admira- 
tion at the ball; . . . But no 
sooner had he made it clear to 
himself and his friends that she 
had hardly a good feature in-her 
face, than he began to find it was 
rendered uncommonly intelli- 
gent by the beautiful expression 
of her dark eyes. . . . Though 
he had detected with acritical 
eye more than one failure of 
perfect symmetry in her form, 
he was forced to acknowledge 
her figure to be light and pleas- 
ing; and in spite of his assert- 
ing that her manners were not 
those of the fashionable world, 
he was caught by their easy 
playfulness.” 
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From a drawing by ‘‘ Phiz’’ for ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop”’ 


“The Old Curiosity Shop”’ 


“|. to the old man’s vision, Nell was still the same. 
... So he went on, . . . murmuring within himself 
that at least the child was happy. She had been once. She 
had gone singing through the dim rooms, . . . making 
them older by her young life, . . . more grim by her gay 
and cheerful presence. But now, the chambers were cold 
and gloomy, and when she . . . sat in one of them, she 
was still and motionless as their inanimate occupants, 
and had no heart to startle the echoes — hoarse from 
their long silence — with her voice.” 





















































“Mr. Joseph Entangled” from ‘Vanity Fair’’ 





From an engraving by E. Landseer for ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor" 


“‘ The Bride of Lammermoor”’ 


‘* Lucy Ashton’ s exquisitely beautiful, yet somewhat girlish 
features, were formed to express peace of mind, serenity, and 
indifference to the tinsel of worldly pleasure. . . . The ex- 
pression of her countenance was in the last degree gentle, 
soft, timid and feminine, and seemed rather to shrink from 
the most casual look of a stranger than to court his admira- 
tion. Something there was of a Madonna cast, perhaps the 
result of delicate health.” 


‘Vanity Fair’’ 


oor Joe. . . this arrange- 
ment left Mr. Joseph Sedley 
téte-a-t@te with Rebecca, at the 
drawing-roomtable, where the 
latter was occupied in net- 
ting a green silk purse... . 
As he talked on, he grew quite 
bold, and actually had the 
audacity to ask Miss Rebecca 
for whom she was knitting 
the green silk purse? .. . 

‘** For any one who wants 
a purse,’ replied Miss Re- 
becca, looking at him in the 





Chapter heading from 
“Vanity Fair” 


most gentle winning way. .-. . ‘Will you help me, Mr. 
Sedley?’ And before he had time to ask how, Mr. Joseph 


Sedley, . . . was actually seated téte-d-tzte with a young 
lady, looking at her with a most killing expression; his 
arms stretched out before her in an imploring attitude, and 
his hands bound in a web of green silk, which she was 
unwinding.” 
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‘“‘ Peter Ibbetson’’ 


“* She was so tall that her 
eyes seemed almost on a 
level with mine, ... And 
height, that lends dignity 
to ugliness, magnifies 
beauty on a scale of geo- 
metrical progression—... 
for every consecutive 
inch, between five feet 





five, . . . and five feet ten 
é or eleven . 
= " * * * * * 
Chapter Heading ia from “A carriage and four, 
Peter Ibbetson with _postilions and 


‘guides’ came clattering 
royally down the road from the palace, .. . In it were 
two ladies and two gentlemen. One of the ladies was 
the young Empress of the French; the other looked 
up... foramoment,.. . her face seemed ablaze 
with friendly recognition — with a sweet glance of 
kindness and interest and surprise — a glance 
that pierced me like a sudden shaft of light from 
heaven. It was the Duchess of Towers!” 





























(Courtesy Harper Bros.) 
“ There isn’t any Marjorie Daw" 


‘“* Marjorie Daw”’ 


“Picture to yourself a large white house just across the 
road, nearly opposite our cottage . . . There isa hammock 
over there. A hammock is very becoming when one is eight- 
een, and has golden hair, and dark eyes and a emerald- 
colored illusion dress looped up after the fashion of a 
Dresden China shepherdess . . . It is to me the compensa- 
tion for many of the ills of life to see her now and then put 
out a small kid boot, which fits like a glove, and set herself 


going.” ' 























“‘ It was the Duchess of Towers" 
Drawing by Du Maurier for ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson”’ 
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England Acknowledges the “Right to Work” 


By J. St. Loe Strachey 


Editor of the London “Spectator” 


and altered throughout 





INCE postwar de- 
pression placed 
England face to 

face with the greatest 
problem of unemployment 
in the country’s history, 
the “dole” has occupied 
a frequent place in House 
of Commons’ speeches, in 
the press, and in the dis- 
course of political leaders. 





Nearly one and a half million of England’s 
working classes are out of work. The dole, by 
which the Government has sought to alleviate 
suffering among the unemployed, has been 
criticized on all sides as a makeshift solution 
of the problem, doing more harm than good. 
Mr. Strachey, after a thorough investigation 
of this form of aid, stands behind it as a practi- 
cal measure and points to facts as proof of its 

working qualities. 


our history. During the 
strain of the Napoleonic 
Wars and in the distress 
that followed, the Poor 
Law became more and 
more socialistic till at 
last it was “eating out 
the vitals of the country.” 
In many parishes the 
rates were equal to or 








Its importance is not to 

be denied, yet, strangely enough, it is one of the 
least understood of the policies of the home govern- 
ment. And not only abroad is this bewilderment 
apparent when the dole is discussed. Few English- 
men know its exact significance or the history of this 
allowance to men who are temporarily out of work. 

Actually, what now masks under the name of 
“dole” is not a dole at all. Neither is it a free gift, 
but is the resultant of a series of schemes of state- 
aided insurance against unemployment. But though 
the new thing is not a dole, there is older allowance 
which is a dole and has been one for the past three 
centuries and a quarter. This is the relief of the poor 
under the famous Act of Queen Elizabeth (43 and 44, 
Elizabeth, a.p. 1601), ““An Act For The Relief. Of 
The Poor.” In that year, the English Parliament, far 
in advance of any other country on the road to 
state socialism, established a statutory duty on the 
part of each community through the kingdom to 
relieve the poor; that is, to find them work and 
prevent them from either dying of starvation or 
being idle. 

The Act involved a specific recognition and in- 
dorsement of the demand made more than two cen- 
turies later in Paris under the name of /e droit de 
travail (the right to work), a right involving main- 
tenance for the individual when he was unable to 
find work. It begins by stipulating that every parish 
shall appoint churchwardens to be overseers of the 
poor, delegating them to take orders “‘for setting to 
work of the children of all such whose parents shall 
not by the said churchwardens and overseers or the 
greater part of them be thought able to keep and 
maintain their children.” But Parliament went 
further than the simple consideration of orphans and 
destitute children. The drafters of the Act laid upon 
the overseers of the poor such inclusive duties that 
the state —in fact, if not in name — became re- 
sponsible for the economic safety of a// its inhabit- 
ants. The Act was, of course, constantly amended 


more than the rents paid 
by the farmers, and in one or two instances, freehold 
estates were abandoned by their owners since they 
had to pay out for them in poor rates more than 
they got in from the farmers to whom the lands were 
let. Then came the Poor Law Reform Act of 1834 in 
which, though the right to maintenance was in no 
way infringed, the administration was greatly im- 
proved. Since 1834, however, there has been a grad- 
ual relaxation in the administration, and the right to 


.work has become more and more the right to a dole 


in the case of the unemployed. 


r 1911, when National Insurance was much in the 
air owing to the success of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Health Insurance, a beginning was made with what 
is now called “‘the dole,” but which was intended to 
be antidole. A system of insurance against unem- 
ployment was inaugurated. Persons employed in 
certain trades were required to pay weekly sums into 
a common fund which would keep them from the 
miseries of starvation or the degradation of Poor 
Law relief, should there be a state of trade depres- 
sion. The fund, however, was not provided solely by 
the men’s contributions. There was a weekly subsidy 
on the part of the employer and also one on the part 
of the Government. The scheme carried out in Ig11 
for a few trades was extended in 1916 and again in 
1920 until, as now, it covers substantially all em- 
ployed persons except “outworkers.” People work- 
ing for themselves in their own homes and certain 
groups of workers employed by local authorities and 
railways companies who have their own out-of-work 
insurance systems were exempted. Persons employed 
otherwise than in manual labor and earning more 
than £250 a year were declared not eligible for 
insurance in the scheme. These exceptions rule out 
some three of the fifteen millions of what are called 
“occupied persons over sixteen years of age.” 
Therefore, there are something like eleven to twelve 
million people who under various schemes, statutes, 
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and regulations obtain unemployed benefit through 
the labor exchanges. As will be readily seen, people 
cannot get unemployment benefit by merely saying 
that they cannot find work. Before they receive 
their allowance the labor exchange tries to get them 
positions. 

Into the intricacies of what are called “Standard 
Benefit,” “Extended Benefit,” and “ Dependents’ 
Benefit,” I shall not attempt to enter; but I hope I 
have made it clear that the dole is not a dole, but a 
system of insurance augmented by subsidies from 
the employer and the Government. 


| poner out of England may suppose that, the 
ground having been covered in the way I have 
described and practically everyone being insured 
against destitution if they fall out of work, we should 
have repealed the old Poor Law system or true dole. 
That, however, is not the way we do things in Eng- 
land. We seldom abolish anything entirely. For 
example, between six and seven hundred years ago 
the office of sheriff was sidetracked in England by 


_the new institution of “‘the Lord Lieutenant of the 


county.” But even then the idea of sacrificing an 
institution established before the time of King 
Alfred seemed detestable. Accordingly, the sheriff, 
though practically all his powers were taken away, 
remained as a beautiful anomaly with javelin men, 


trumpeters, and a state coach. And so the Poor Law. 


continues and gives away true doles under the name 
of “outdoor relief for the able-bodied paupers”’ in its 
own ungracious but extremely expensive fashion. 
The able-bodied pauper has a right to get food and 
lodging in the workhouse or else to receive a cash 
allowance for finding them for himself. But the 
payment is made humiliating in order to act as a 
deterrent, except when, as is often the case, there is 
a majority of socialists on the board of guardians. 
They are apt to assure the recipients of the true dole 
that they are only getting what is their due. Such is 
the present situation. 

The ordinary benefit, “standard or extended,” 
for men, is eighteen shillings a week; for boys over 
sixteen and under eighteen years of age, seven 
shillings and sixpence a week; for women, fifteen 
shillings a week; and for girls of sixteen and under 
eighteen years of age, six shillings a week. Next, for 
“‘dependents’ benefit.”” In the case where the de- 
pendent is an adult — say, an aged grandfather or 


‘ 


_ grandmother — the allowance is five shillings a 


week; in the case of a child, it is two shillings a week. 


S to Poor Law allowances, or true doles, I am 
informed by one of the best authorities on the 
subject that the general rule in London and in the 
industrial towns of England at the present time is 
that unemployed people should receive outdoor 
relief in cash and kind in supplementation of the dole 
“almost as a matter of course.” The amount paid 


differs in every union, but my informant adds that 
the guardians bring the income of a man and wife 
and several children up to £2 or even £3 a week, not 
infrequently supplying coal in addition, boots for 
adults and children, and occasionally, clothing. 

It might be supposed that the result of the insur- 
ance dole would be highly demoralizing, and so I 
feared it must turn out. But the best evidence on the 
subject shows that this evil is not half so great as 
seemed likely. In a pamphlet just published by the 
Macmillan Company, entitled “Unemployment In- 
surance in Great Britain: A Critical Examination,” 
special attention is given to the alleged abuses of the 
so-called dole. The authors have entered into their 
inquiry in a scientific spirit and also with humanity 
and a true sense of justice, reaching the conclusion 
that though abuses do exist they have been very 
much exaggerated. The statement made to the com- 
mittee by a wholesale clothier in Leeds probably 
represents the normal facts, not only in his own 
town, but throughout the country. He stated that of 
the unemployed there were about ten per cent who 
required some driving force to prevent them from 
slacking, five per cent who would never work as long 
as benefits were available, and five per cent who 
were unemployable — mostly, no doubt, from physi- 
ological reasons, though a few from psychological. 
Further, the authors not only declare that the evil 
effects of insurance have been exaggerated, but 
specifically state that the precautions are sufficient 
to check substantial abuse. They think, however, 
that the payment to youths between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one should be revised and that 
the respective functions of the unemployed dole and 
the Poor Law should be more coérdinated. 


I HAVE left myself little room to speak of the 
remedy. I believe it is found in some scheme of 
All-in National Insurance such as that put forward 
by Mr. T. T. Broad. He, in effect, proposes to sub- 
stitute for the present National Health Insurance 
the Poor Law Insurance and all other forms of state 
assistance — a universal scheme of contributory 
insurance against the workingman’s four dreads: 
“the dread of sickness, the dread of unemployment, 
the dread of old age, and the dread of death.” 

The financing of Mr. Broad’s scheme’is not really 
so formidable as one would imagine. We already 
spend a vast sum on public aid to the destitute. If 
that sum were properly and efficiently used as a 
subsidy to a scheme of universal insurance and one 
shilling and sixpence paid by the workers, two 
shillings and sixpence a week by the employers, and 
one shilling a week by the state, ample benefits could 
be provided. It would give old-age pensions at 
sixty-three of thirty shillings and unemployment 
allowances during unemployment and sickness of 
thirty shillings a week for men. For women it would 
give twenty shillings. It would also give pensions of 
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twelve shillings and sixpence for widows and five 
shillings a week for children under fifteen. Finally, 
the medical and maternity benefits such as are now 
enjoyed under the National Health Insurance would 
continue. 

We could not only -do this without asking the 
state for any further subsidy, but in all probability 
the state, either central or local, would benefit by a 
great many millions a year. For these reasons I am 
a strong supporter of Universal All-in Insurance 


and the security which it gives to all workers and 
their families. That we shall ultimately get either Mr. 
Broad’s scheme or some scheme of a similar nature I 
do not doubt. My only fear is that we shall be so 
foolish as to leave the Poor Law scheme standing 
side by side with Mr. Broad’s scheme on the analogy 
of the sheriff and the Lord Lieutenant. However, I 
hope for the best. I remember, also, that the Poor 
Law is costing the country as a while well over forty 
millions a year, and that the cost is going up. 


Biography Drifts Toward the Novel 


By M. A. DeWolfe Howe 


T has always been true 
—as I ventured to 
suggest some years 

ago — that biography is in 
effect a sort of extended 
epitaph. Generally speak- 
ing, the biographer waits 
for his subject to die and 
then, with an elaboration 
measured by pages and 
volumes rather than by 
lines, proceeds to say what 
the graver of tombstones 
would condense into a few 
pregnant phrases. 


In the past few years, biography has risen 
to the eminence of a really popular form of 
literature on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. 
Howe, whose ‘Barrett Wendell: His Life and 
Letters’’ was awarded the Pulitzer Prize as the 
best biography of 1924, discusses the new 
method which has sent skyrocketing the sales 
of such chronicles as ‘‘Eminent Victorians,”’ 
“Barnum,” “Brigham Young,” and “John L. 
Sullivan.”” “‘Novelistic biographies’ 
new order, and it is with these that Mr. Howe 

is concerned. 


If the former method 
served as a sort of danger 
signal in family circles 
addicted to reading aloud, 
it may be either that those 
circles have disappeared or 
that now any profanities 
and vulgarities may be 
uttered without offense. 
This is obviously nothing 
but a symptom, yet it has 
its significance, extending 
well beyond the realm of 
typography. 

From any such general 
drift of things — and the 


are the 





This is still very much 





the case — with the impor- 
tant difference that although epitaphs in the manner 
of the “Spoon River Anthology” have not yet 
actually invaded our graveyards, the spirit of them 
has entered and considerably affected the mind of 
man. The breakdown of the old nil nisi bonum 
theory is merely one token of a general and violent 
tendency to see things as nearly as possible as they 
are, to call them by their true names, — with a 
special satisfaction if ““spade” happens to be one of 
them, — to seek at all costs for reality, realism, call 
it what you will. 

This tendency has affected contemporary life and 
art in innumerable ways, often to their great advan- 
tage. It has, for example, set.up a standard of 


honesty which affords a refreshing contrast with. 


some of the hypocrisies of an earlier time. Whether 
for good or evil, it has removed a number of reti- 
cences both in the spoken word of social intercourse 
and in the printed word of books and magazines. The 
monosyllables which discreet writers used to indi- 
cate with dashes, conveying unmistakably their 
meaning to all readers outside the nursery, are now 
—with a stray exception here and there — sub- 
jected to none of the expurgating devices of type. 


surface of every stream is 
covered with indicative straws — the art of biog- 
raphy has, of course, not been exempt. The writings 
of Mr. Lytton Strachey are among the most familiar 
examples of a new method in which there is much 
less formal statement of fact, much more informal 
framing of interpretations and drawing of inferences 
from scattered bits of record in word and deed than 
in the old. The new is not an easy method if it is to 
be practiced to any illuminating purpose, for its 
practitioner is under the necessity of saturating him- 
self so completely in his subject as to be capable: 
equally of analysis and of synthesis in dealing with 
it. The biographer must always combine the func- 
tions of chronicler and interpreter. The difference 
between the old and the new manner of performing 
his task lies largely in the placing of the emphasis on 
one or the other of these functions. He may devote 
himself primarily to chronicle and so present his 
material that the reader will be called into codpera- 
tion through the exercise of his own mind in drawing 
the conclusions the biographer wishes. Or he may 
take interpretation for his chief concern, offering a 
minimum of chronicle and setting forth his subject 
in the colors revealed by his special scrutiny. 
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Obviously, the value of this process depends 
largely on the value to be placed on the insight and 
spirit of the biographer. Both the keenness of his 
perceptions and the manner of their employment 
determine the result. If the biographer is disposed to 
look genially upon the world and its inhabitants, he 
will give you one thing; if he is a cynic at heart, he 
will give you quite another. The whole gamut be- 
tween the kindly and the malicious lies waiting the 
touch of his fingers. 


VEN before Mr. Strachey entered the field 
Gamaliel Bradford began the practice of what 

he calls his “‘psychographic” method. As a scheme 
of portraiture this has proved 
itself better adapted to small 
than to large canvases. The 
author inevitably reveals him- 
self in all that he does, and in 
the case of Mr. Bradford there 
is a generous yielding of honest 
admiration whenever it can be 
evoked, or, when it cannot, a 
full measure of the charitable 
and sympathetic. Even in the 
treatment of “damaged” and 
“bare” souls one feels that 
the considerate psychographer 
wishes them well and manipu- 
lates their extremities so that 
the best foot may slip forward. 
But the very fact that such 
souls have become more fre- 
quent subjects of study has 
brought the seamy side of life, 
the reverse of the biographic 
medal, into a new vogue. It 
used to be almost invariably 
possible for the biographer to 
congratulate himself on spend- 
ing his laborious days in the 
very best and most rewarding of company, in that 
the only lives worth writing were those of men who 
occupied a high place in the scale of human character 
and achievement and, therefore, were manifestly 
worth writing about. This is no longer so prevailingly 
the fact. More and more it has become the biog- 
rapher’s task not merely to display in proper scale 
the weaknesses of admirable men, but to seek in 
those who are picturesque rather than admirable 
for the redeeming qualities which may offset their 
weaknesses. This may be only another way of saying 
that the whole meaning of a medal is disclosed by 
studying both of its sides, and that in a world made 
up of extraordinary mixtures of good and bad the 
one has just as much human significance as the 
other. In the very nature of the case this brings into 
existence a new problem of emphasis and its shifting. 
These are somewhat broad generalities, not to be 





M. A. DEWotFE Howe 
“‘ Biography is a sort of extended epitaph” 


applied too literally to individual new books of a 
single year. Yet in three recent books into which 
many readers have been looking, some of the new 
tendencies of biography may be profitably discerned. 
One of these is “John L. Sullivan,” by Mr. R. F. 
Dibble, an instructor in English at Columbia 
University, in whose volume of biographical studies, 
“Strenuous Americans,” published about two years 
ago, the traces of Mr. Strachey’s influence were 
clearly to be seen. In the summer of 1924 he pub- 
lished in the American Mercury an article on John L. 
Sullivan from which this book appears to have 
grown. It was an effective paper, giving in pic- 
turesque outline the career of the great brutal John 
L., glorying in his strength of 
an Ox, enjoying the enormous 
popularity it brought him as a 
champion pugilist and the 
worst of actors; overthrown 
by drink, from which he res- 
cued himself to become a 
temperance lecturer and rem- 
iniscent fat old man. Not an 
edifying tale, it was yet a 
significant American picture 
of a crudely humorous savage 
who filled a vast area of public 
interest in his day. 

What gives a book of more 
than two hundred pages about 
him its excuse for being is its 
revelation of an American soci- 
ety in which such a figure could, 
on any terms, hold such a 
place. In the field of biography 
itself it is hard to believe that 
the “Strong Boy of Boston” 
deserved any more detailed 
treatment than that of a single 
magazine article. To treat him 
at the length and with the care 
of Mr. Dibble’s book is in one aspect a symptom of 
the fashion which gives an equal importance to 
biographic themes of every degree of essential im- 
portance; in another it is a recognition of the place 
that may be held by the social document in bio- 
graphical history. As such a document the book 
should hold a permanent place among Americana — 
especially in the sense in which this term is employed 
in Mr. Mencken’s magazine. 

It becomes the social historian to use the Ameri- 
can language with the utmost nicety. It may be that 
Mr. Dibble has done so, but is his slang correctly 
dated, when he permits John L. to use “‘ginks” and 
“put you wise”’ as early as the seventies, and in the 
same decade lets another purist of the time propose 
to “give him the once over”? One cannot be too 
careful in such matters. 

Another book of obviously greater moment 
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among the new biographies is “Brigham Young,” 
by Mr. M. R. Werner. If the author had confined 
himself to the life of the Mormon leader, governor, 
and general, he would have provided himself with a 
considerable undertaking; but he has combined with 
this a biography of Joseph Smith and a history of 
Mormonism. To such a triple and complicated 
theme he has brought much industry, skill, and 
fair-mindedness. 


H®*® book is a product of our immediate day 
perhaps most notably through the spirit of 
irony in which it is conceived and written. The cen- 
tral and radiating subjects — both men and states 
of mind — might have been taken either with entire 
seriousness or with constant mockery. Mr. Werner 
has chosen instead to enter, as sympathetically yet 
as Clear-sightedly as he can, into the mental and 
spiritual vagaries which he encounters. What he 
says of Joseph Smith, the original prophet of Mor- 
monism, sets the keynote of his whole study: 
“It is my impression that he began by discovering 
that he could fool other people and ended by com- 
pletely fooling himself.” To deal with a whole 
society made up of characters which took this self- 
deceived fraud for their model is a challenge to the 
ironist at his best. There are moments when one 
feels the ironic note struck a little too consciously — 
as if the author were reminding himself that too 
many pages were passing without it. In his treat- 
ment of polygamy and its disciples, male and female, 
there are moments of such frankness as to provoke 
a certain curiosity with regard to the excisions made 
for serial publication in the Ladies’ Home Fournal. 
Were this curiosity to be gratified, one phase of 
American life would be illuminated only a little less 
clearly than Mr. Werner’s whole book illuminates 
another earlier phase — one of the most astonishing 
in the history of the country. Here, indeed, is a docu- 
ment, both personal and social, which justifies amply 
the work of the modern biographer. 

In “The Pilgrimage of Henry James,” by Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks, the very saturation point of an author 
in his subject appears to be reached. In this respect 
the book — far more a spiritual than a circumstan- 
tial biography — illustrates admirably the new 
biographic method. Henry James stands here trans- 
lated wholly in the terms of his own characters. An 
extraordinary familiarity with his creations was 


essential to any success whatever in the difficult | 


task which Mr. Brooks set for himself. He confesses 
to the employment of “ many phrases and even longer 
passages”’ from the writings of Henry James without 
any indication of their source, and if anybody wishes 
to essay inclosing them in quotation marks without 
subjecting phrases and passages by Mr. Brooks 
himself to the same process, he is welcome to try. 
The very considerable success with which Mr. 
Brooks has accomplished his purpose is impaired, as 


it seems to me, at two points. The book leaves a 
certain impression of futility and disappointment, 
amounting spiritually to failure, on the part of 
Henry James. Its final words are: “The child had 
been the father of the man; the man had never out- 
grown the child. And Europe had been a fairy-tale 
to the end.” Since the author addressed himself so 
largely to the international aspect of his subject — 
neither wholly American nor wholly English — it 
is amazing that he omits from all consideration that 
most direct and lucid letter in all his published 
correspondence, which he wrote to one of his 


- nephews when he decided, under the stress of war- 


time emotion, to give up his American citizenship 
and become a British subject. Mr. Brooks could 
surely have found in this letter some clear illumina- 
tion of the very question to which he devotes so 
many pages of analysis. It might have been a confus- 
ing cross-light, but it was certainly worth study. 
Equally worth pursuit would have been the sugges- 
tion of William James, in a letter quoted by Mr. 
Brooks, that, covered as his brother was, “‘like some 
marine crustacean, with all sorts of material 
growths,” and, living as he did, “‘in the midst of his 
strange heavy alien manners and customs,” never- 
theless under it all “the same dear, old, good, 
innocent and at bottom very powerless-feeling 
Harry remains, caring for little but his writing, and 
full of dutifulness and affection for all gentle things.” 
This was surely the man to be found by those who 
knew him best outside his books and beyond their 
covers Mr. Brooks seems hardly to have sought. 
Yet he has made an artist’s study of an artist, and on 
this score may be forgiven for having restricted 
himself virtually to his manifestations through his 
art. The book is packed with intelligent perception 
and will go far to establish the place its author 
made for himself by ‘The Ordeal of Mark Twain.” 


HE lure of the specific may have seemed to 

carry us far from the general drift of biography. 
For anything like completeness in the specific, Dr. 
Cushing’s “Sir William Osler” and Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s “Edward Everett” should certainly be re- 
garded. Yet Messrs. Dibble, Werner, and Brooks 
represent with sufficient fullness the drift which is - 
particularly our present concern. Were we to follow 
all the eddies of the stream, “‘ Ariel” and the even less 
frankly biographic works of “E. Barrington” could 
not escape consideration. This style and vogue fill 
Professor Tinker with alarm. ‘‘ We are in for it now,” 
he exclaims. “‘As‘a result of the popularity of M. 
Maurois and of his ironical English predecessor, Mr. 
Strachey, we must brace ourselves for a rushing 
flood of these novelistic biographies.” But let us not 
be unduly troubled. The drift that brings to shore 
in a single season such intelligent and significant 
biographies as those of 1925 need give the watcher 
on the bank no dismal forebodings. 
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Readers and Writers 


histories for use in schools, that 

they were afraid of modern writers 
and made the standard authors mere 
subjects of futile philology, is beginning 
to bear fruit in America, if not in England. 
Professor Cunliffe’s “English Literature 
During the Last Half Century,” which 
was published five years ago, was an ex- 
cellent little book, and Professor Pattee’s 
“History of American Literature Since 
1870,” which appeared about the same 
time, had its merits, although tinged with 
too many of the usual pedagogical 
prejudices. Thomas’ “German Litera- 
ture,” Dowden’s “French Literature,” 
Fitzmaurice Kelly’s “Spanish Litera- 
ture,” and Sir Edmund Gosse’s own vol- 
ume on English literature have held the 
field as standard works ever since. 

They all had grave defects which time 
has accentuated, chief of which is their 
scanty attention to modern authors. 
For that reason wise publishers, with 
the assistance of professors and critics 
who are abreast of the times, have 
been supplementing that familiar series 
of literary histories. ‘Contemporary 
Spanish Literature,” by Aubrey F.G. Bell, 
is the latest volume in 2 series which 
Alfred A. Knopf has been publishing 
since 1922. Mr. Bell is an Englishman 
preéminently qualified for his task, 
and his book is an indispensable sup- 
plement for it takes up the story of 
Spanish literature just at the point where 
his predecessor left off. American readers 
will find it valuable because it deals so 
sympathetically with the writers of 
today widely known in translations: 
Baroja, Ibafiez, Valle-Inclin, and others. 


Tis old reproach against literary 


WORK which will naturally inter- 
est an even greater audience of 
American readers is “American and 
British Literature Since 1890” (Century 
Co.), by Carl and Mark Van Doren. Mr. 
Carl Van Doren assuredly needs no intro- 
duction as a critic and historian of litera- 
ture, and Mr. Mark Van Doren, as 
literary editor of the Nation, has proved 
* that there is reason to think of the Van 
Dorens as a dynasty in contemporary 
criticism! In the relatively small compass 
of some three hundred pages they have 
surveyed the literatures of America, 
Britain, and Ireland during the past 
twenty-five years, yet at no point does 
the work seem scamped or crowded, so 
well have the lines been laid down. They 
neither evade controversial figures nor 
lose the detachment of historians in their 
treatment of them. 
In the perspective of today they 


By Ernest Boyd 





present such figures as Bernard Shaw 
and H. L. Mencken, James Branch Cabell 
and Edith Wharton, Lytton Strachey and 
Max Beerbohm, Eugene O’Neill and 
William Butler Yeats. On the subject of 
contemporary American literature they 
have some striking things to say in a 
book which is primarily addressed to 
students, for they start with a principle 
which has heretofore been regarded in 
academic circles as sheer heresy. “ Ameri- 
can literature, as it grows in distinctive- 
ness, grows increasingly more and more 
differentiated from the literature of the 
parent stock. It must therefore be esti- 
mated according to its own laws, not 
according to those of England. The 
account here offered considers the re- 
cent and contemporary literature of the 
United States as an independent venture 
on the part of an independent nation, 
not as a single chapter in the larger history 
of that imaginative activity of which 
London has.been the center.” Emerson 
and Walt Whitman spoke in similar terms 
of the literary development of the United 
States, but I fancy the Messrs. Van Doren 
will be taken to task for their temerity 


reminding students of American literature: 


of such principles. Yet, only in this way 
is it possible to discuss the literatures of 
the three countries covered by this survey. 

Writing the history of Anglo-Irish 
literature, I had to make the same declara- 
tion of literary independence. That such « 
declaration was not superfluous seems 
proven to me by the fact that, while 
Oscar Wilde, Bernard Shaw, and George 
Moore appear in the English section of 
this book, the Irish section deals with 
Yeats, Synge, A. E., Colum, and the rest 
of that group which showed the specifi- 
cally Irish quality in their work irrespec- 
tive of domicile and subject. A. E. rarely 
writes about Irish themes, and Yeats has 
lived as much — if not more — in London 
than in Dublin. I shall be ‘curious to see 
whether the Van Dorens will be chal- 
lenged on this classification. Many of my 
critics professed to see no reason why a 


work which included Yeats and A. E. 
excluded Shaw and Wilde. To me it was 
obvious that they were part of that 
“imaginative activity of which London 
has been the center,” therefore their 
place was in the literary history of Eng- 
land, not of Ireland. 

How susceptible even the most urbane 
and well-balanced critics are to any hint 
of literary independence has been strik- 
ingly illustrated recently in London. Sir 
Edmund Gosse has discovered that the 
reason why W. B. Yeats got the Nobel 
Prize was because Ireland was _pro- 
German during the war, and the Germano- 
philes of Sweden wished to do something 
to please Ireland and irritate England. 
In his conviction that any reference to 
the separate existence of Ireland is a 
criminal heresy, Sir Edmund goes so far 
as to pretend to doubt if there be such 
a person as a Free State senator and to 
sneer at Mr. Yeats’ senatorial title. All 
this, apparently, because he cannot for- 
give the Nobel committee for passing 
over Swinburne, Meredith, and Hardy. 
He cannot admit that an Irish poet could 
be selected in preference to an English- 
man, so he refuses to countenance any- 
thing in or appertaining to Senator Yeats 
which might be regarded as proof of his 
separate national existence. Whether they 
like it or not, the Swedes have crowned 
an English poet. If they and the recipient 
of the award like to think differently, it 
merely shows how innocent they are of 
international affairs. 


NE would think that the selection ot 
Rudyard Kipling by the Swedish 
committee, surely not an Englishman who 
has concealed his imperial pride, would 
absolve the committee from the charge of 
anti-British bias. Sir Edmund Gosse 


goes on to argue, however, that an anti- - 


British bias has distinguished the awards 
since 1914. Here, again, the facts are 
against him, for Carl Spitteler, the Swiss 
poet who sacrificed his public in Germany 
—his only public—by coming out 
against German militarism, was one of 
the recent prize winners. Others were 
equally remote from the suspicion of pro- 
Germanism: the Pole, Ladislas Reymont, 
the Dane, Pontoppidan. I am afraid Sir 
Edmund’s wisdom in international affairs 
will not help him to elucidate the actions 
of the Nobel committee. They have given 
as many prizes to writers likely to favor 
the Allies as to those open to the suspicion 
of being pro-German. W. B. Yeats, it so 
happens, expressed the strongest dissent 
from the views of Sinn Fein Ireland dur- 
ing the war. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


H.W. M. A Selection from the writings of 
H. W. Massingham. And Introduc- 
tory Essays by H. M. Tomlinson, 
H. W. Nevinson, Bernard Shaw, etc. 
Edited by H. J. Massingham. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $4.00. 


HIS is a very noble tribute to a fine, 

sincere, and able journalist, for a long 
time editor of the London Nation. The 
method followed is to let Mr. Massingham 
speak for himself on a variety of topics 
ranging from “Public Men” and “Men of 
Letters” to “Religion” or “War and 
Peace” and with an introductory essay to 
each section by some outstanding col- 
league, some other first-class writer or 
journalist. These essays show the position 
Mr. Massingham held in the minds of his 
contemporaries; they are discriminating 
and careful; they are the best tribute that 
a man who loved his work and respected 
his profession could demand. The selec- 
tions from his own writings bear out the 
praises of his fellows. His memory remains 
as one of those splendid journalists who 
are men of education, proficient and in- 
dividual in their art, high-minded and 
unspoilt by the world which is so much 


with them. 
*x**k* *K *K * 


Taboo. By Wilbur Daniel Steele. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


FATHER falls in love with his 

daughter, but discovers at last that 
she is not his daughter. Nevertheless, 
their situation falls under one of the 
major taboos. Mr. Steele writes compe- 
tently with an easy, practiced swing, but 
his characters are unreal; his story is so 
smooth that its affectation becomes 
obvious. With a little more humility, with 
less confidence in a facile success, his work 
would take on aspects of more enduring 
reality and power. The curse of the suc- 
cessful Saturday Evening Post author rests 
all too heavily on his novels. 


* * KK * 


The Virtuous Husband. By Freeman Til- 
den. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50. 

SERIAL which proves conclusively 
that a good serial and a good novel 
are too very different things. Placed be- 
tween the covers of a book, “The Virtuous 
Husband” becomes tiresome and its lack 
of cohesion and sustained dramatic inter- 
est is painfully obvious. The author has 
interested himself in a thesis and armed 
with a proposition to prove, he selects 
characters who will best give his pre- 
determined answer. The story concerns 
the modern girl, the old-fashioned girl, 
and the man who, having unsuccessfully 


essayed matrimony with the first, divorces 
her to find the second waiting compla- 
cently in the country town for his return. 
Here, Mr. Tilden is content to rest his 
case, having proved to his own satisfac- 
tion that the modern girl as a wife is a 
failure. Actually, he has shown simply 
that the hero of his tale, being tempera- 
mentally unfitted for the modern girl, 
could not sufficiently charge her imagina- 
tion to hold her interest. A novel is no 
place for moralizing. Relieved of his thesis 
and the necessity for tedious excursions 
into philosophy in order to prove it, the 
author might well have created an inter- 
esting bit of fiction. A good hundred pages 
might easily be subtracted from his total 
without injury to the story and with a 
considerable heightening of the interest. 


KR KE 


Fobn Macnab. By John Buchan. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 


NDOUBTEDLY, Mr. Buchan is a 
better story-teller than he is an 
historian. In this instance he has added to 
the reputation won by “Greenmantle” 
and “The Three Hostages” with a good 
straightforward story of adventure. Three 
English gentlemen suffering from a pro- 
found tedium of life write to three High- 
land gentlemen that they will kill a stag or 
a salmon on their properties within a space 
of three days. Their letters are signed 
“John Macnab.” The story concerns their 
adventures in the working out of their 
wager. It is a good story and also an 


exciting one. 
* * * *K * 


Prairie. By Walter J. Muilenburg. New 
York: The Viking Press. $2.50. 


STORY of the great adventure of 

the pioneer, the man who struggles 
with nature, who builds a house with his 
hands, who conquers the earth and sub- 
dues it. Also, a story of the breaking of 
poor human stuff in the strain of constant 
effort. Neither the wife of this pioneer 
nor their son is of his strong fibre. In his 
picture, both of the struggle with earth 
and of the human actors, the author has 
worked with fidelity and courage and 
faith. It is sound work, if not brilliant. 


**e KK * 


Anatole France Himself. By His Secretary, 
Jean Jacques Brousson. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $5.00. 


O be a hero to one’s valet has always 
been regarded as requiring an almost 
inhuman amount of heroism. The familiar 
eye grows contemptuous. It is hard to 
revere a man who eats onions or who 
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‘*It is a scream —a delightful book 
full of mad humors. ’’ — Independent. 


“As captivating and delightfully ar- 
resting as ‘The Constant Nymph’ ”’— 
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“This mad book—biting, gay and 
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Two interesting books 





which lyze the dern 
world and show its 
development and origins 


The STORY 


of 
HUMAN 
PROGRESS 


By Leon C. Marshall 
Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Chicago 


Written in a brilliant style, this un- 
usual volume gives a coherent view of the 
main forces or factors involved in living to- 
gether in society. 

The text is divided into the following 

B: . 


Part I— MAN IN EARLY GROUPS OR 
Societies; Part II— Man, THE Har- 
NESSER OF NATURE: MULTIPLICATION OF 
Man’s Powers; Part III — MAN, THE 
COMMUNICATOR: FURTHER MULTIPLICA- 
TION OF Man’s Powers; Part IV — Man, 
THE TEAMWORKER AND COOPERATOR: 
SoctAL ORGANIZATION; Part V — MAN, 
THE IDEALIST AND ASPIRER. 


548 pages Price, $1.48 


MODERN 
HISTORY 


By Carlton J. H. Hayes 


Professor of History, 
Columbia University 


AND 


Parker Thomas Moon 


Assistant Professor of History, 
Columbia University 


This is one of the most significant of 
modern histories. It is concerned more with 
the new streams that have flowed into the 
river of civilization in modern times than 
with the distant sources of the river itself. 
In order, however, that the reader may see 
the newer contributions in some perspective, 
a bird’s-eye view of the progress of civiliza- 
tion in past ages is afforded. 

A special feature of the book is the 
topical treatment of the material in which 
chronological essentials have been pre- 
served. This makes for remarkable clarity 
and simplicity. 

The main divisions are as follows: 

Part I— BACKGROUND AND BEGIN- 
NINGS; Part II—AGE OF AUTOCRACY: 
THE SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES; Part IJ] — THE 
GREAT REVOLUTIONS; Part IV — AGE OF 
Democracy: THE NINETEENTH’ AND 
TWENTIETH CENTURIES; Part V — THE 
WuiTE Man’s BurDEN; Part VI — THE 
WORLD IN FERMENT. 


890 pages Price, $2.40 


The 
Macmillan Company 


Boston Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 


New York 
Chicago 



























































snores in his sleep. M. Brousson has a 
good deal of what Carlyle called the “valet 
soul.” Yet, somehow, he contrives to 
retain his respect for Anatole France. He 
portrays him in the most careless, un- 
dignified, almost burlesque intimacy, he 
reveals the gross humanity of his chief, 
but somehow Anatole France — en pan- 
toufles—remained always a_ superior 
personality to him, even when engaged in 
inferior affairs. An amusing book, it is 
perhaps too intimate a picture. 


ee KK * 


The Psychology of the Poet Shelley. By 
Edward Carpenter and George 
Barnefield. New York: E. P. Dutton. 
$2.00. 


WO exponents of modern or post- 

Freudian psychology, whose un- 
happy function it is to weigh butterflies’ 
wings in pound packages, discuss the un- 
questionably abnormal psychology of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. An unconscious 
invert, they find him, a paranoiac. “Had 
he lived a few more years he would have 
been driven either into some final and 
serious neurosis, or else to some form 
of conscious recognition and expression of 
the repressed homosexual component of 
his nature. Perhaps, fortunately for Shel- 
ley, his early death cut short the con- 
flict.” This book is sad and sorry reading 
except for those who like to put a brutal, 
scientific tag on a combination of elements 
which — as in this instance — may pro- 
duce a glory and a dream. The same 


. process could be applied to all men and 


women with equally unpleasant or too 
intimate results. There is nothing base or 
low about such analysis, but it is, one 
feels, unnecessary. Besides, it rubs the 
bloom off the peach and the dew off the 


rose to no very constructive purpose. 
* * * *K * 


Idiot Man, or the Follies of Mankind. By 
Charles Richet. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $2.00. 


N this translation of ‘“L’Homme 
Stupide,” the attractive theory of M. 
Richet is presented to the effect that man 
is lower mentally than the animals, more 
stupid as far as his own welfare is con- 
cerned. The French savant collects the 
obvious imbecilities of mankind — their 
wars, their self-poisonings with drugs and 
stimulants and opiates, their religious 
fears and follies, all the cowardly, stupid, 
imbecile things that men do, and then an- 
nounces smugly — “animals do not do 
these things.” Therefore, men are more 
stupid than animals. Animals do not 
smoke cigarettes, but neither do they 
build skyscrapers, write poems, compose 
symphonies, or compute the nice punctu- 
ality of the stars. M. Richet has written a 
fundamentally stupid book rather bril- 
liantly and very plausibly. He is wrong on 
almost every page. For example, he allows 


the white race “an appearance of intelli- 
gent, if not reasoning, life,” but adds: 
“The negroes have nothing of this sort. 
Even amongst white men they continue 
to live a vegetable existence, producing 
nothing except carbonic acid and urea.” 
This sort of thing is just a little too glib 
and a little too smart and a little too easy 
to be convincing. 


* * KK * 


The Deductions of Colonel Gore. By Lynn 
Brock. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.00. 


OLONEL GORE is an amateur 
detective, and he follows some 
baffling clues in his attempt to solve two 
murder mysteries. This reviewer has read 
better detective stories — and worse — 
but for sheer baffle this one takes the 


palm. 
**e KK * 


Hesperides. By Ridgely Torrence. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


COLLECTION of characteristic 

poems by the author of “The Rider 
of Dreams” and “Simon the Cyrenian.” 
The more notable of the short lyrics are 
“Evensong” and “The Singers in a 
Cloud.” 


**e eK * 


The Chicken-Wagon Family. By Barry 
Benefield. New York: The Century 
Co. $2.00, 


R. J. P. B. Y. FIPPANY is a 
chicken-wagon man and fond of 
roaming about like a gypsy, but his wife 
decides their daughter must have the ad- 
vantages of city schools so the covered 
wagon goes to New York. The novel is 
primarily the love story of Addie Fippany 
and Jim Pickett, a young newspaper man. 
Unusual characters and setting, together 
with a warm, human interest, are likely to 
make this first novel by a well-known 
short-story writer very popular. 


* * eK * 


Correspondence of Fohn Adams and~ 


Thomas Fefferson, 1812-1826. Se- 
lected with comment by Paul Wil- 
stach. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.75. 


HIS correspondence which has 
long been available to scholars is 

now presented in orderly sequence for the 
first time. Few stranger or more signifi- 
cant series of letters exist. Two American 
worthies — one a Massachusetts Puritan, 
the other a Virginian freethinker — both 
ex-Presidents, on different sides of almost 
every political and social question, de- 
clared a truce in their old age when they 
were seventy-seven and sixty-nine years 
old, respectively. From then on they 
wrote each other frequently, sans rancune; 
all human defenses and camouflages were 
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“Well,” said Story Gnome, 


new 
secret. 





I'll tell you some.” 


MOTHER GOOSE 
SECRETS 


By Barsara WEsB BourjaILy 





Price: S$r.50 net. 


20 full page drawings and 
145 pages of text. 


SMALL, parent 
COMPANY — BOSTON 























done with. They were two wise old men 
commenting on life, on men and things as 
each had known them. The letters in this 
book are well chosen and highly interest- 
ing. The editor is not, in other ways, quite 
up to his task. His introduction and com- 
ments are so slack and careless as to be 
not even grammatical. But no editorial 
insufficiency can dull the interest of these 
letters. It is to be hoped that some day 
the Adams family will consent to the 
complete publication of the John Adams 
diary and the other priceless documents 
now resting in the vaults of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. Many of the 
darker mysteries of Revolutionary history 
might then be made clear to the great 
benefit of mankind in general and Ameri- 
cans in particular. 


* * KK * 


What's O’Clock. By Amy Lowell. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.25. 


COLLECTION of poems written 
A during the last four years of her life. 
It contains several noteworthy poems 
such as “Lilacs” or “Evelyn Ray” anda 
large number of poems that if not great in 
themselves are sharply representative of 
that vital, urgent, rich spirit of hers. Her 
work was so finely, so intelligently decora- 
tive, her mind so interesting and sugges- 
tive that it seems almost as if she could 
not write a dull poem. It might not always 





be a poem, but in any case it would not be 
dull. This volume will be welcomed by her 
admirers. There remain, perhaps, a good 
many scattered pieces to be collected into 
another volume. This undoubtedly should 
be done and will be done before long. 


** KK * 


The Misty Flats. By Helen Woodbury. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


WELL-WRITTEN, but sombre, 

story of New England. A mother’s 
selfishness sacrifices a singularly attrac- 
tive daughter in a long series of maternal 
repressions. The novel is not as bleak as it 
sounds, but it is tragic in the true sense of 
the frustration of human potentialities. 
The author shows a real narrative sense. 
We shall wait with interest for another 
novel from her pen. 


**e*K KF 


Hull Down, Reminiscences of Windjam- 
mers, Troops and Travelers. By Sir 
Bertram Hayes. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4.50.. 


NTIL recently, Sir Bertram Hayes, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. was the commo- 
dore of the White Star Line. For forty-five 
years he sailed the seas, and his experi- 
ences range from shipping as an appren- 
tice on a sailing vessel to the command of 
the Majestic. Out of this varied and color- 
ful collection of memories he has selected 
and assembled the material for a most 
interesting book. Moreover, his story is 
informed with his personality. It is writ- 
ten by him and not about him. It is a book 
which all sea lovers will enjoy. 


* * eK * 


Four Years in the White North. By Donald 
B. MacMillan. Boston: The Medici 
Society of America. $4.00. 


APTAIN MacMILLAN has written 
C what is perhaps the best. book on 
Arctic exploration and adventure. His 
story is an intensely absorbing account of 
daring and achievement in the North, of 
the charting of long stretches of unknown 
coast lines, of gallant ventures for the sake 
of scattered bits of scientific knowledge. 
Through it all there runs a rare feeling for 
the men who had gone before, and a 
generous expression of appreciation for 
their work, making the book an almost 
complete history of Arctic expeditions. A 
great number of photographs and two 
good maps add considerably to the 
attractiveness of the volume. 


**e Ke KS 


Confessions of a Dealer. By Thomas 
Rohan. New York: Fred. A. Stokes 
Co. $3.50. 
HERE is nothing startling, cer- 
tainly nothing scandalous, in these 
“confessions” of a dealer in objects of art. 
A good many of the tricks of the trade, 








particularly the connivances of dishonest 
dealers, are exposed, but the chief interest 
in this agreeable book lies in the anecdotes, 
the intimate scenes and small adven- 
tures of his life as a collector and dealer 
in beautiful things. 


* * eK * 


The Perennial Bachelor. By Anne Parish. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


HE winner of the Harper Prize 
Novel Contest for 1924-1925, this 
book should have been dedicated pri- 
marily to women. It is essentially a 
feminine product, but one handled with a 








Now ready at all bookstores 





DONALD B. MacMILLAN’S 


Four Years in 


the White North 





With a Foreword'?by Major-General A. W. 
Greely, U. S. A., Retired 
With many illustrations from photographs by the 
author and two pictorial maps of the Arctic Re- 
gions. 8vo., cloth, 452 pages, $4.00 
In his Foreword (May 27, 1925) to Com- 
mander MacMillan’s book, General Greely says: 


“For many years I thought the story of Kane's 
explorations the most interesting and thrilling 
of all Arctic volumes. The publication of 
MacMillan’s Four Years in the White North 
presents to all lovers of adventure a volume sur- 
passing in its entirety the story of Kane's ex- 
periences in the same region and among the 
same Children of the Ice. 

**MacMillan's vivid accounts of human and 
animal activities and his description of the 
Arctic world hold fast the attention of the fasci- 
nated reader.” 


The Medici, Society of America 
Book and Art Publishers 
Boston and New York 
Publishers of 
** The Medici Prints ”’ 
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the last words that he wrote. They 


journal kept by Mr. 


During Half a Century 
cities. $5.00 


Reserve System 


board. $4.50 


What’s O’Clock 


again.”’ Boston Transcript. $2.25 





The Diaries of George Washington 
Edited by John C. Fitzpatrick 


The first complete issue of Washington’s diaries, from the earliest known to the one containing 
ave at last been made available exactly printed from the 
original, with copious and scholarly annotations, and will be of inestimable value for the under- 
standing of George Washington’s own life and times. 4 vols., $25.00. Ready in October. 


The Life and Letters of John Burroughs 


This definitive biography, based upon a rich store of familiar letters and particularly upon the - 
urroughs during his lifetime, gives the reader the feeling of having known 
intimately a rich and vital personality. 2 vols., boxed, $12.50. Ready in October. 


Jefferson: and Hamilton: 


The Struggle for Democracy in America 
This new book by the author of ‘‘ Party Battles of = Period” is an intimate history 
of the memorable ten-year struggle between Thomas n | 
determine whether or not this should be a democratic republic. It is a story of clashing policies 
and ambitions, of strange conspiracies, marching mobs, and turbulent mass meetings, ending 
with the fall of the Federalist party. $5.00. Ready in October. 


Released for Publication 


A fascinating book of political reminiscences by the Washington correspondent for the New 
York Times, and later secretary of Roosevelt’s national campaign committee of 1912. $5.00 


My Education and Religion 


A somewhat informal autobiography of one of America’s most famous clergymen full of the 
rich personality of the writer, of humor, and of wisdom. $4. 


Cities of Many Men: 
A Wanderer’s Memories of London, Paris, New York and Chicago 


A series of brilliant and delightful portraits of people in the public eye and of life in these four 


The Great Pacific War: 


A History of the American-Japanese Campaign of 1931-32 
A thrilling and detailed account of the course and probable outcome of such a war, written 
after prolonged study and investigation by the author of ‘‘Sea Power in the Pacific.” $2.50 es 


The Formative Period of the Federal . 


An authoritative account of the development of an important financial movement through its 
first eight years which outlines the policies, problems, and some of the routine operations of the 


“*This is poetry forever alive with the lawlessness of fancy and the instinct of beauty. .. . A 
glittering sheaf of lovely things that you shall read and read, and put aside to take up and read 


Clara Barrus 


Claude G. Bowers 


efferson and Alexander Hamilton to 


Oscar King Davis 


George A. Gordon 


H. C. Chatfield-Taylor 


Hector C. Bywater 
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Amy Lowell 
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rare delicate humor and much human 
understanding. Covering a period of over 
seventy years in the life of one family of 
Delaware gentlefolk, the author has used 
great skill in marking the passage of 
generations without ever mentioning a 
date. The devotion — martyrdom, even 
—of an indolent mother and her three 
daughters to a younger son born pre- 
maturely under the stress of his father’s 
death is the central theme. All the 


members of the family are unexceptional 
people — just folks. There is no con- 
sciousness on the part of any member of 
the family, not even the son, that every- 
thing is being sacrificed for him. It just 
happens as most ordinary human things 
happen, and therein lies its charm. But 
the passage of time and the decay of too 
genteel people are at best depressing sub- 
jects. A sad, sweet, picture, deftly done, 
but better suited to the feminine taste. 





Them Was the Days. From El Paso to 
Prohibition. By Owen P. White. 
New York: Minton, Balch & Co. 
$2.00. 


DELIGHTFUL unregenerate book 

by an old-timer from the Mexican 
border “West of the Pecos.’”” Mr. White 
rubs a good deal of the Hollywood ro- 
mance from the Indian, the cowboy, the 
bad man, and the Mexican; but it is 
clear that he prefers the bad old days to 
present near-good ones. He has a number 
of first-class stories to tell and a world of 
saturnine anecdotes. 


**n* * * 

My African Neighbors. By Hans Couden- 
hove. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50. 

T is always refreshing, after skipping 
through the hastily recorded impres- 
sions of tourist-naturalists, to come across 

a book written by a man who has lived his 

story and, living it, has found graceful 

expression for his thought. This is a re- 
markably entertaining account of the 
men, beasts, and birds of Nyasaland. 


eke * *& * 


Confident Morning. [By Arthur Stanwood 
Pier. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00. 


NOVEL of postwar America, but 

one which does not deal with 
flappers, synthetic gin, flaming youth, or 
flaming age. Rather, it concerns a 
respectable, wealthy American family 
whose head is a rather worldly Episcopal 
rector anxious to become a bishop, and 
other typically respectable Americans. 
It is written in a calm, unhurried style. 
It is genuine and decent and a good story. 


** eK 


Indians of the. Enchanted Desert. By Leo 
Crane. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$5.00. 


aa case for that much maligned 
person, the Government Indian 
agent, is presented here from personal 
knowledge and experience. Mr. Crane has 
controlled four Indian reservations, deal- 
ing out justice, helping our Government’s 
wards to help themselves, and ruling, 
where ruling was necessary, an empire in 
the desert. His lot was cast among some 
of the most interesting of the Indian 
tribes—the Hopis, the Navajos, the 
Pueblos of New Mexico, and the Mohaves 
in Arizona. He is at odds with many of the 
archeological sentimentalists who would 
preserve the old Indian civilization with 
all its threat of disease and extermination. 
In this book he writes interestingly and 
arrestingly both of the Indians and the 
desert where “nothing is small save those 
who enter it without respect.” Both for 
the background, done with the sympathy 
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Volume II of The Soul Enchanted 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND 
author of ‘‘Jean Christophe ”’ 
Translated by VAN WYCK BROOKS 


The second volume of Romain Rolland’s great study 
of a woman is self-contained and can be read as a 
separate novel. It is the story of Annette cour- 
ageously facing life without fortune, without love 
and without respectability. Uniform with ‘Annette 
and Sylvie.” $2.50 


cows 


SEA LAVENDER 
By SYDNEY FLOYD GOWING - 


Lavender is a charming lady, whose kindness in- 
volves her in the strangest of experiences. Imagine 
the stately Lavender joining a group of street 
singers! A brilliant story, clever, jolly, and de- 
cidedly different. $2.00 


ow 


VOLCANO 


By RALPH STRAUS 
author of ‘The Unseemly Adventure”’ 
The satiric story of an eruption by the grace of God. 
A wealthy woman decides to combat vice. Just as 


she is at top form, lo and behold, her own lurid past 
comes galloping up. $2.00 





DEMOCRACY 


By HENRY ADAMS 


A sensation in its day, its authorship is now re= 
vealed for the first time. This new edition contains 
an introduction by Henry Hole. ‘Remarkable, 
brilliantly written. Among the best American 
novels.” Boston Transcript. $2.00 


cw 


‘*DAWGS!”’ 


Compiled by 
CHARLES WRIGHT GRAY 
Oog stories are always popular and here is the pick 
ot them all by such famous authors as O. Henry, 


Booth Tarkington, Don Marquis, Arthur Train, 
Albert Payson Terhune, Donn Byrne, etc. $2.50 


caw 


At all Booksellers 





HENRY HOLT 

& COMPANY 

19 West 44th Street 
New York City 




















of years of knowledge and experience, and 
for the sharp, intimate pictures of Indian 
and white man living together, Mr. 
Crane’s book is worth buying and reading. 
It is well written and well illustrated. 


* kK *K * 


Volcano. By Ralph Straus. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 


R. STRAUS turns out novels with 
commendable dispatch. In view of 
the speed with which novel follows novel 
from his pen, it is remarkable that he 
contrives to make each one an amusing, 
well enough written story about people 
not too far removed from reality. In this 
instance, he describes the belated love of 
a rather stern, aristocratic, social-service 
worker for a young man “of the people.” 
It is very well done in its way, not with- 
out tragedy in its theme, but an agree- 
able, wistful tragedy that is not really 
depressing. 
* * * *K * 


The Vortex. By Noel Coward. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


BRILLIANT, swift comedy of 

sophisticated people, exchanging 
their. dangerous urbanities, written with 
sharp irony and wit. The comedy sours 
at the last into something which is not 
funny at all. Pretty, polite masks are 
torn off, a son discovers the empty 
selfishness of his mother; the mother dis- 
covers the weakness of her son. The end of 
ali this brilliance is bitterness. Whether 
one prefers “happy endings” or not, the 
play is worth reading for the wit of the 
dialogue and the cleverness of the whole 
thing. A very smooth piece of work. 


* ee KK: 


Scotch Thistles. Poems by A. More. 
Chicago: Kable Bros. Co. 


N this volume of privately printed 
poems, Miss More shows a wide 
range of subjects and a pleasant metrical 
facility. 
* ek Kk OK 


Ransom. By Anthony Richardson. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $2.00. 


HE story of a man who postpones 

marriage during the pleasures of a 
vigorous life until the approaching forties 
call his attention to a certain incomplete- 
ness in his mode of living. The girl he 
chooses to cheer the middle distances 
carries the appeal of unsophistication — 
she is distinctly “different” from the 
others he has known. The marriage af- 
fords opportunity for an interesting study 
in opposites and for the expression of a 
certain amount of sound, worldly wisdom 
which brings the story well above that of 
the average novel. 








Forty other titles will 

be published this Fall. 

Write for our new 
illustrated cataloguly 


BRENTANO’S 
Autumn 


BOOKS 


CWIOCHO 


The Goat 
Without Horns 
By Beale Davis 


A beautiful white girl is branded by a 
native nurse with the secret mark of the 
Voodoo worshippers. This mark spells 
tragedy, and her efforts to escape her 
fate and leave Haiti with her American 
hero is a story of compelling power. 


$2.00 
The Red Cord 

By Thomas Grant Springer 

Here is an Oriental ‘‘ Main Street’’ or 
better still the — square of a Chi- 
nese village with all its teeming life — 
and So Wo Loie, who is bought and 
sold. In revolt against tradition and 
possession she finds love and self-ex- 
pression much after the manner of the 
modern feminist. $2.00 


The Swinging Caravan 
By Achmed Abdullah 


Mr. Abdullah knows his Orient. The 
language, dress, and customs are as 
familiar to him as his two or three 
middle names. These stories show that 
he also knows the heart and soul of the 
Orient for his characters live and 
breathe as though of our own world, 
yet they move in a setting of Oriental 
splendor. $2.00 


Vainglory 
By Ronald Firbank 
Mr. Firbank has rewritten this early 
novel of his that h€ now designates as 
“the smartest of all my works.’’ To the 
initiate, Mr. Firbank’s ‘‘smartest’’ is 
something to cherish. The scenes are 
laid in London drawing rooms and 
English country houses, with the in- 
evitable aroma of a cathedral as inde- 
finable as piety, and such characters — 
$2.00 


Edgar Saltus 


We are reprinting: the complete works 
of Edgar Saltus. Mr. Saltus has written 
history, fiction, poetry, and _philos- 
ophy. Into all these forms he has 
brought sympathy, erudition, and a 
radiant style. Uniform Edition $2.00 a 
volume. 


Brentano’s » New York 
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The Shadow Stage 





Mr. Chaplin Moves His Stake to Alaska 


with his comic muse, has gone 

wandering in Alaska, and there are 
now shuffling footprints in the snow that 
will not disappear for many a long year — 
let blizzards do what they will. In a pros- 
pectors’ camp and along the frozen 
wastes he has kicked loose some rather 
rough nuggets of humor and a good deal 
of gold — no, tear dust. Shaken together, 
they do not make the final comic epic of 
Alaska. No heroic laughter shakes the 
lean and hungry sides of the little ad- 
venturer. But “The Gold Rush” is never- 
theless a funny and wistful and altogether 
memorable entertainment. 

Such humors as he can shake out of his 
copious trousers, he shakes. If it comes to 
that, he can fall back upon the jeopardy 
of losing his sartorial bags altogether. And 
it does come to that. Nor has he grown 
too introspective to overlook the ludicrovs 
possibilities that lie within a goose- 
feather pillow if properly mishandled. 
Chaplin, the clown, we have with us still. 
During the first half of the film, or there- 
abouts, his hand goes constantly into the 
bag of tricks that he may not seem a 
stranger to the old friends whom he has 
won with cap and bells. 

That done, he settles down to a busi- 
ness nearer his pensive soul. Once and for 
all he gives assurance that he is in the 
direct and royal line of the jesters who, 
while nursing aching hearts, have set the 
tables on a roar. Life is a gamut of dis- 
appointments and of countless buffets, 
and Mr. Chaplin is “he who gets slapped.” 
In short, the buffoon has definitely turned 
philosopher. “Love and fortune escape us, 
we dine on the husks (to be specific, an old 
shoe, boiled) and I would far rather be 
playing Hamlet.” So runs the overtone. 
There will probably be many, alas! who 
will miss the philosophy, but no one, it is 
safe to say, will fail to roar at the quizzical 
enjoyment with which he extracts the 
succulence in a boiled boot sole. 


C wit i CHAPLIN, hand in hand 


ERETOFORE, Chaplin has not 

been niggardly with reminders that 

his stoop comes from having to tote the 
comic muse around and that his soul looks 
out upon the world through a mist of 
sighs and tears. It is always a little diffi- 
cult to determine whether the mainspring 
of a clown’s melancholy lies in life or in 
art. It is conceivable that it may require 
a liberal dash of Weltschmerz to make a 
first-class buffoon. However, I am not so 
much interested in that tragic fellow who 
shuns the crowd and reads Dostoievsky 


By Perceval Reniers 


as I am in the poor little waif with flat 
feet. I am not so much amazed that a 
comedian may feel the tragedy of life 
equally with a drill sergeant or an under- 
taker as I am at Mr. Chaplin’s retaining 
the crown of fame on one characteriza- 
tion. The actors who have struck sparks 
from a hundred diversified réles would 
doubtless turn up their noses at the idea 
of claiming greatness with no repertory, 


(United Artists Corp.) 
Mr. Chaplin gives assurance that he is in the 
direct and royal line of jesters 


no demonstrated versatility, no proven 
powers of impersonation. Yet they might 
just as well turn them down again. Mr. 
Chaplin is this generation’s Exhibit A. 
The lone prospector of “The Gold 
Rush” is essentially the same driven 
little fellow who escaped from jail several 
years back and who nursed a kid before 
that. Now, as an inconsiderable pebble on 
the rough gold coast, he makes love to the 
queen of the dance hall with a Lochin- 
var’s confidence stirring through his 
sorry figure. He prepares a New Year’s 
feast for her, never suspecting that she 
will not come. Elsewhere, starving, he 
fires at a bear and with pitiable confidence 
in his marksmanship rushes back to set 
the table. This is the same pathetic faith 
of other days, both before and since “A 
Dog’s Life” summed up the little vaga- 
bond. From that far, bright morning when 
Charlie Chaplin’s inspiration stepped 
into its enormous shoes, he has placed 
his entire stake on that eager, naive, 
trustful chap who expects everything 
from life and gets nothing. It was a fault- 
less gamble. Pitched upon any milieu, 








from high society to jail, this ready-made 
character must naturally pursue a quaint, 
quixotic way that lies somewhere be- 
tween Happy Hooligan and Cervantes’ 
Don. Perhaps it doesn’t particularly 
matter, but it will always be a question 
with me whether there was not far more 
genius in the initial invention than there 
is in the engaging art with which Mr. 
Chaplin sustains it through the years. 

From Germany again comes evidence 
that the Teutons and the cinema are both 
most at home in the same place — dream- 
land. The large scale production of 
“Siegfried” from the U. F. A. studios in 
Berlin should be a generous lesson to our 
producers in how to draw drama with 
shadows, with dizzy masses, and with a 
beautification of terrors. 

Having found Moses a capital, if 
innocent, scenarist for “The Ten Com- 
mandments,” Paramount has turned to 
the equally innocent, if not quite so capi- 
tal, St. Luke for the tale of the prodigal 
son. “The Wanderer,” a Munchausen- 
like inflation of the simple parable, is an 
excursion into the Great White Way that 
was Babylon on the general principle 
that if the fall of a big set is good the 
destruction of an enormous one is better. 
Not that it isn’t all excellently and lav- 
ishly done, but it does set up some re- 
flection on the fallacy of the doctrine of 
bigness. It would, perhaps, be too much 
to expect that any properly trained Nor- 
dic would admit that he got more thrill 
from the toppling of Mr. Chaplin’s flimsy 
cabin over the cliff than from the expen- 
sive crash of Babylon. And yet — and 
yet — Oh, well, it’s just one of those big 
problems that everyone must decide for 
himself. 


ITH “Sally of the Sawdust,” D. 


W. Griffith tosses his fedora into the 
circus ring. In and out of the side shows, 
through the jail, and into the eventual 

eace of a small town he leads the story 
of “Professor” McGargle and little 
orphan Sally, stopping at her mother’s 
grave to drop the inevitable tear. Mr. 
Griffith is still expertly lachrymose; W. C. 
Fields is still ineffably droll. Very little 
more was needed to make a sure-fire, 
popular entertainment. That little is not 
supplied by some passages of questionable 
taste between McGargle and his live 
stock. It may be Carol Dempster who 
furnished it, and again it may be the 
devoted treatment which Mr. Griffith 
gives to the comradeship of the old shell- 
game reprobate and the circus waif. 
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center of the stage in Washington, 

and now President Coo.ipcE has 
decided to have thie charges made by Col. 
Witiram Mircue t of “criminal negli- 
gence and almost trea- 
sonable administration” of 
aviation by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments investigated. But more specifically, 
the committee which he has just appointed 
will be instructed to study the question of 
aviation and report upon the best manner 
in which this branch of the service may be 
included in the whole scheme of national 
defense. 

The suggestion for such an investiga- 
tion first came from Dwicut W. Davis 
who is Acting Secretary of War during 
the illness of Secretary WEEks. Colonel 

_ ., . Davis, in an interview to 
‘co the press, suggested the need 
for such an inquiry, con- 
ducted independently of the Army and 
Navy Departments, which might not be 
open to a charge of partisanship. Curtis 
D. Witsur, Secretary of the Navy, was 
at first reluctant to join in advocating 
such an investigation. He felt that the 
Congressional inquiry conducted last 
winter and the research of the General 
Board of the Navy had sufficiently cov- 
ered the ground to make any further in- 
vestigation mere duplication. But “the 
Navy Department will always be ready 
at any time or place and before any 
properly charged body or authorized com- 
mittee to make such an investigation,” 
he stated. 

The personnel of the President’s com- 
mittee, which first met with him on 
September 17, is given on page 345 of this 
issue. Obviously, the men selected by Mr. 
Coo.ipce are of the highest 
calibre, and they may be 
expected to sift the whole aviation ques- 
tion to the bottom. Besides finding the 
truth or falsity of the MircHeE.t charges, 
they will go into the whole matter of the 
types and the place of airplanes in war, the 
function of dirigibles, and, perhaps most 
important at the present time, the relation 
of military to commercial aviation. As a 
result of their survey, they should be able 
to present to Mr. CooxipcE before the 
next Congress convenes in December 
recommendations which will give him 
ground to work on in formulating an 
aviation policy. Whether or not we shall 
have an air force separated from the Army 
and Navy will probably depend largely 
upon the committee findings. 

Meanwhile, Colonel MitcuHe.t has ad- 
mitted to Colonel NucENT, who was sent 
to San Antonio to interview him, that the 


"Te aviation controversy holds the 


Aviation 


Problems 





What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


statement attributed to him in the press 
of September 6 might be 
considered correct. An offi- 
cial copy of it will now be 
transmitted to Maj. Gen. Ext A. HEL- 
MIcK, Inspector General of the Army, 
whose task it will be to decide whether 
Colonel MircueE zt has violated any of the 
war articles. It is expected that General 
He mick will decide that a violation is 
contained in the statement, whereupon 


Colonel 
Mitchell 


court-martial proceedings against the for- ’ 


mer assistant air chief wil] be instituted. 
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(Keystone) 
TEWFIK BEY 
Turkish Foreign Minister who takes a leaf 


from Britain’s book by proposing a security 
pact for Britain, Turkey, Irak, and Persia 


Great rejoicing throughout the country 
followed the report that Commander 
Joun Ropcers and his four companions 
on the seaplane PN-g No. 1, which was 

— forced down not two hun- 
dred miles from the Ha- 
waiian coast, had been picked up safely 
on September 11. The submarine R-4 
rescued the men about fifteen miles east 
of Kauai Island and brought them to 
port after they had been afloat for nine 
days. All of the crew agreed that much of 
the credit for the preservation of their 
lives was due to the skill of Commander 
Ropcers in the difficult task of navigating 
the big seaplane toward shore with the 
aid of an improvised foresail made by 
cutting some of the linen from one of the 
wings. The ’plane left San Francisco on 
August 31 for the 2,000-mile trip to Ha- 
waii and it was the next afternoon that 
the gasoline gave out, forcing a landing. 











The food supply during the enforced 
stay on the open sea constituted one of the 
major problems. Believing they would be 
picked up almost immediately, the men 
consumed most of their provisions in their 
first two days afloat. From that time, they 
subsisted on hard-tack and water. Com- 
mander Ropcers, after being congratu- 
lated by Secretary WiLBuR, was informed 
of his appointment to be Assistant Chief 
of the Naval Bureau of Aéronautics. 

The Department of the Interior’s ad- 
ministration of the reclamation program 
is being bitterly attacked in the West. 
Much criticism is leveled at Secretary 

Huspert Work, and the 
= antagonism of the majority 
of those interested in cattle 
raising and agriculture in the Far West 
toward Mr. Work is said to be passed on 
to the Administration. In other words, 
Mr. Coo.ipce will find the West less 
favorably disposed toward the Republi- 
can party in the 1926 by-election if the 
present Secretary of the Interior remains 
in office. The particular dissatisfaction 
with Mr. Work comes from his alleged 
antagonism to certain needed irrigation 
projects and insistence by officers of his 
Department that farmers shall pay 
promptly for the water they buy from the 
Government. Farmers state that they 
were informed last spring by Government 
agents that they need not pay for water 
until after the harvest, but that in July 
payment was demanded under penalty of 
having their water supply shut off. 

President Coo.ipcE states that Con- 
gress and not Secretary Work is to blame 
for the present high feeling in the Far 
West, though no complaints-have been 

brought to his personal at- 

— t© tention. Secretary Work, 

er ae stated, was only follow- 
ing the organic law of the land, and he 
further asserted that new land would be 
reclaimed only when it was obvious that 
it could be farmed profitably and that 
settlers could be brought in to live on it. 
A bill indorsed by the Administration 
failed of passage at the last session of Con- 
gress which would have afforded consid- 
erable relief for those sections adversely 
affected by the present conduct of recla- 
mation affairs, he said. 

Back at his desk in ,Washington, the 
President has taken up consideration of 
the most pressing problems of the moment. 
At a conference with Secretary KELLOGG, 
possibilities for a successor 


Debts to the late EoGar ADDISON 


Bancrort, Ambassador to Japan, were 
discussed, but no decision has yet been 
announced. The President has also given 
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his attention to the question of France’s 
debt. Our debt-funding commission is at 
present gathering a large amount of data 
bearing on France’s capacity to pay. 
Conferences with the French commission- 
ers headed by JosepH CarLtaux, Finance 
Minister, are expected to begin about 
September 24. Economic considerations 
alone will be the guide in reaching con- 
clusions on the settlement. 

The greatest interest attached itself to 
the speech of Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, before the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, more for his 
statement of the reasons for 
Great Britain’s rejection of 
the Protocol drawn up by the last As- 
sembly than for any other reason. The 
Protocol, he stated in substance, de- 
stroyed the balance of the League Cove- 
nant, emphasizing too strongly the 
punishment for going to war than actual 
prevention of war. He insisted that moral 
sanctions were greater than threats of 
force. But Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was strong 
in his advocacy of regional security pacts 
such as the one now being considered be- 
tween Germany, France, England, and 
Belgium. The moral disarmament of the 
world is the end sought by Great Britain, 
he said. It is too early to erect such an 
ambitious project for world peace as the 
Geneva Protocol. It is better to deal 
with actual and local conditions, relying 
upon them to increase the moral force 
for disarmament. 

Turkey, represented at Geneva by 


Britain 
Speaks 


Tewrik Bey, Foreign Minister, has defi- 


nitely stated that she does not feel herself 


bound by a decision of the Council regard- 
ing Mosul unless the deci- 
sion is a unanimous one 
with Turkey represented on 
deciding body. Accompanying the denial 
of responsibility to accept the Council’s 
decision was a suggestion from Turkey for 
a plebiscite in Mosul to decide its future 
sovereignty. On September 13, TEWFIK 
Bey proposed a security compact to the 
British, to include Britain, Turkey, Irak, 
and Persia in a pledge of peace. However, 
Turkey wants a division of territory in 
Mosul to which the British will hardly 
agree unless the League Council should 
give its approval. Britain is in no mood at 
present for quibbling with the Turks. Un- 
less the Mosul district is attached to Irak, 
she feels that it would be impossible for 
her to renew her treaty obligations with 
her mandate. A goodly share of the taxes 
of the kingdom come from the Mosul 


Turkey 
Objects 


‘district. But Britain will abide by the de- 


cision of the Council which should be 
reached about September 25. 

The League Assembly is now consider- 
ing a resolution presented by China giving 
the moral ‘sanction of the international 
body to any resolution which would mark 

‘ the beginning of a with- 
China drawal of extraterritorial 
rights in China. The Customs Conference, 
provided for under the Nine-Power 
Treaty of the Washington Conference, is 
the particular gathering which the Chi- 
nese Government seeks to influence by the 





(Acme) 





(Acme) 


The Davis Cup stays in America following America’s defeat of the French Challengers. From 
left to right: Julius Merrick; R. Norris Williams, captain of the American team; Dwight W. 


Davis, donor of the cup; Max Decugis, captain of the French team; and J. W. Mersereau, 


president of the American Lawn Tennis Association 





CoMMANDER JOHN Ropcers, U. S. N. 


With his four companions, the pilot of the 
PN-g No. 1 was picked up safely fifteen miles 
from land 


League’s action. This has been summoned 
for October 26, at which time delegates of 
the interested powers will meet at Peking 
in an effort to solve China’s customs 
problem. Besides Joun Van A. Mac- 
Murray, American Minister to China, 
the United States will send Siras H. 


Strawn of Chicago as delegate. Secretary 


Ke.oce has addressed a communication 
to the other signatory powers regarding 
the first meeting of the commission which 
is to study extraterritoriality. He suggests 
December 18 as the time and Peking as 
the place and names Sizas H. Strawn to 
represent the United States. Besides the 
signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty, 
Denmark, Peru, Spain, and Portugal have 
since added their official approval to the 
Washington Treaty and these powers will 
also be represented at the conference. 
Considerable surprise greeted the an- 
nouncement that Secretary KELLocc has 
cabled the American Consulate General in 
London to revoke the passport visa granted 
to SHAPURJI SAKLATVALA, 
No _,. Communist member of 
Revolutionists ae : 
the British House of 
Commons. SaktatvaLa had_ engaged 
passage to the United States for the pur- 
pose of attending sessions of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union in Washington next 
month. Secretary KELLoGc stated in ex- 
planation of his action that since the visa 
was first granted Sak.atTvaLa had de- 
clared publicly his intention to carry on 
revolutionist and Communist propaganda 
while in the United States. The British 
Communist’s visa was revoked because 
the admission of persons of this character 
is contrary to the immigration law. “I do 
not believe in curbing free speech,” said 
Mr. Kettocc, “nor do I believe in 
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making this country the stamping ground 
for every revolutionary agitator of other 
countries.” President Coo.ipGe’s appro- 
val was given to the State Department’s 
action. Apparently, the Administra- 
tion’s refusal to admit SAKLATVALA 
marks a divergence from the course fol- 
lowed in the case of Count Micwae. 
Karotyl, ex-President of Hungary, who 
was granted admission under the condi- 
tion that he would not deliver political 
speeches in this country. 

An event of no little political signifi- 
cance occurred in Wisconsin on September 
15 when Robert M. La FottetTE, son of 
the late Senator La Fo..etre, received 
‘ the Republican nomination 

— Bob” for his father’s seat at the 
ins . “ 
State primary. “Young 
Bos” defeated his nearest rival, Roy P. 
Witcox, lawyer and Coo.ipceE Republi- 
can, by more than two to one, a surprise 
and a serious blow to the conservative 
Republicans of the State since Mr. Wi1- 
cox had the active support of Senator 
Lenroot. La Fo.tette’s victory in the 
primary will cause Senator LENRooT no 
little uneasiness since his own term expires 
in 1926 and he will be forced to seek re- 
election in a State which has shown itself 
strongly in favor of the La FoLLetre 
policies as carried on by “‘ Fighting Bos’s”’ 
son. The final election will be held on 
September 29 when “ Young Bos” will be 
opposed by Lieut. Gov. Epwarp F. Dirx- 
MAR, Independent, and W. G. Bruce, 
Democrat. Mr. Dirumar’s candidacy 
marks a bit of Republican strategy. Under- 
the Wisconsin election laws, no man may 
run in the election as a candidate of a 
party who has not already been nomi- 
nated in the primary. Mr. Dirxmar is 
every inch a regular Republican, and his 
candidacy as an Independent is simply an 
attempt of the conservative Republicans 
to have another shot at “ Young Bos.” 

Governor Pincuot of Pennsylvania is 
apparently taking steps toward finding a 
solution for the deadlock between anthra- 
cite miners and operators which forced a 
walkout on September 1. 
He has already conferred 
with W. W. Incuis of the 
operators’ wage-scale committee and with 
Joun L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, but no information has 
been given out as to the results of the dis- 
cussions, excepting a denial that they 
aimed at intervention. President Coot- 
IDGE has declined to discuss the coal 
situation, and in particular to utter any 
word concerning intervention. He is will- 
Ing, it appears, to have Governor PincHot 
exercise any authority which may be his 
in an effort to settle the strike, but will not 
use his own power unless the strike 
should still be in force late in the winter 
and the people in real need of coal. 
Meanwhile, several Eastern coal dealers 
are investigating the possibility of secur- 
ing shipments of coal from abroad. 


Coal 
Deadlock 





(Acme) 


The World Court meets to discuss the recent expulsion of Germans from Poland and 
Poles from German territory 


The combined Franco-Spanish offensive 
in Morocco seems to be making great 


‘strides. The Moors are reported to be in 


flight and Paris claims the recovery of five 

. hundred square kilos in 
TO deen days. The French 
have occupied the entire territory evacu- 
ated by them last May and they are con- 
tinuing their march forward. Bibane, 
where several thousands were killed and 
wounded this spring, has fallen to Marshal 
Pétain’s troops, and optimistic observers 
allege that App-F1-Krim, leader of the 
rebel tribesmen, will soon seek safety in 
flight. Pérain, however, is taking no 
chances and is digging in for the winter. 
Soon the fall rains will make fighting an 
impossibility and the rebels will make 
every effort to prolong hostilities until 
nature will come to their assistance 
against the inevitable press of the French 
divisions. 

Because of the significance in national 
politics, New York City’s primary on 
September 15, attracted wide attention. 
Mayor John F. Hylan, running for reelec- 
tion, was defeated by State 
Senator James J. Walker 
who had the indorsement of 
Tammany, the New York Democratic 
organization, and the active support of 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith. Walker’s majority 
was 95,543. The Hylan defeat is another 
sign of the increasing popularity of Gov- 
ernor Smith and, because of the influence 
enjoyed by the Empire State in national 
politics, indicates that the New York 
governor is one of the strongest figures 
today in the Democratic party. Mayor 


More Power 
for Smith 


Hylan had the backing of William Ran- 


dolph Hearst and party leaders believe 
that his defeat will mark Mr. Hearst’s 
withdrawal as a power in the organization. 
During the campaign, when goaded by 
Governor Smith, he admitted that he 
was not a Democtat and observers feel 
that having taken this position, he cannot 
again achieve the power which he once 
enjoyed. Mayor Hylan has seen the hand 
writing on the wall and, though it had 
been expected that he would run as an 
independent if defeated in the primary, 
he has announced his intention to retire 
to private life. 





(International) 


GEN. PEPPINO GARIBALDI 
The fiery Italian general visits Mitchell Field, 
Long Island, to look over the field where the 
air races will be held October 8, 9, and ro 
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The Literary Follies 
(Continued from page 349) 
teacher, but he has achieved true poetry. 
Whatever his quarrel with the present age 
—and he does chide it—he is modern 
both in mood and method. I suspect that 
he is the greatest American poet of our 

time, yet it is a quiet greatness. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson is rapidly 
becoming the patron saint of the Mac- 
Dowell Colony at Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire. His magnificent early work was 
executed in pain and fervor. His later 
years are marked by intellectual and ver- 
bal speculation that has resulted in marked 
peculiarities of style. The golden nuggets 
of perfection must be sought in mazes of 
intricate construction. Yet his is a mellow 
talent and one which cannot fail to find 
respectful and loving readers. 

Too seldom we consider our play- 
wrights. Two of the younger ones have 
already commanded us to halt and ad- 
mire; three, in fact, since Laurence Stal- 
lings and Maxwell Anderson have been 
collaborators. All three of them are wor- 
shipers of violence and passion, both in 
event and language. The third is, of 
course, Eugene O’Neill. 

He is a direct product of the stage and 
of Ireland. His father was an actor.O’Neill 
himself has both acted and put forth to 
sea. His work is a magnificent hodgepodge 
of mysticism, melodrama, expression- 
ism, and downright sentimentality. 
“Emperor Jones” was an experiment in 
moods and highly successful as such. 
“Anna Christie” was a perfect vehicle for 
a fine actress. O’Neill has a long period of 
activity before him. He may produce 
other great plays, but I think him in no 
way so important as the Anderson-Stal- 
lings combination. “What Price Glory?” 
was a triumph of dramatic reporting. It is 
earthy, dramatic, and displays a pro- 
found sense of irony and of real humor. 
Anderson’s new play of tramp life, writ- 
ten without the collaboration of Stallings, 
proves him to be a trifle too fond of 
the grimly and often grotesquely tough. 
“Outside Looking In,” however, is of 
sterling worth. “The First Flight,” is by 
far the best of recent historical plays. 


HAT we give our own writers serious 

attention and an encouraging hearing 
is more and more apparent. The Ameri- 
can Library Association has just issued a 
series of excellent pamphlets containing 
essays and bibliographies guiding the 
seeking reader to worth-while volumes. 
They have called their series, “Reading 
for a Purpose.” With so much that is new, 
vital, entertaining, and, to be sure, prof- 
itable in itself, why not change this title 


and call it “Reading for Enjoyment”? * 


This is a slogan that could well follow a 
survey of our “Literary Follies,” which 
are far from literary in the worst use of the 
word and very far indeed from foolish! 


Pity the Poor Critic! 
(Continued from page 352) 

I have the certainty born of repeated 
experience that the books which will most 
frequently be sent to me are works dealing 
with international politics, chicken farm- 
ing, psychoanalysis, and fashionable 
biography, together with a_ horrible 
sprinkling of the most saccharine fiction. 
On the other hand, every work in the 
fields which really interest me will be ob- 
tained only by dint of repeated personal 
requests. I shall receive an advance copy 
and a beautiful piece of publicity matter, 
if the book is one which nothing I have 
ever written would suggest my liking. If 
it be a work whose translation I have 
repeatedly urged, or one obviously con- 
cerned with matters in which I specialize, 
I shall be the last person to hear of it. 


OCIAL life, too, takes on fresh com- 
plexities. One’s hostess has an aunt or 

a nephew who is bringing out a book. The 
aunt may have really done a splendid 
narrative of her experiences in the Polish 
Corridor, and the nephew has probably 
conceived a dreadful imitation of Ger- 
trude Stein or Marianne Moore. One is ex- 
pected to promise to review them, and one 
is lucky if the manuscript — or still worse, 
galley proofs — are not thrust into a re- 


luctant hand. And at both sides the din- - 


ner-table conversation centers upon that 
great work which I have not been able to 
read and which has had fifteen printings in 
six weeks. Now in its fiftieth thousand. 
Follows a series of hoarse cheers from the 
throats of veteran and trusted guides to 
the public taste. By no process of polite 
self-depreciation can one convey the im- 
pression that this is just an indefensible 
personal idiosyncrasy and is not intended 
as a reflection upon the author. 

The critic’s lot is like that of the Gil- 
bertian policeman. As the distinguished 
novelist hereinbefore mentioned so point- 
edly remarked, it is the work for disap- 
pointed and envious hacks who want to 
vent their spleen on successful great men. 
If we could only see ourselves as these 
others see us, perhaps our lives might be 
simpler, if no happier. But we seem te 
think we have our own little lives to lead 
and our own little standards to ob- 
serve. And so existence weighs heavily 
upon us at this autumnal hour; the world 
of books is too much with us. We must 
make the best of it, deriving what consola- 
tion we may from the surprising number 
of good things that do contrive to get 
published, to our unfeigned and usually 
expressed delight. It would, however, 
console some of us if the creators could 
forget their egos for a moment or two, if 
the publishers would either ignore us or 
find out what we write, and if the public 
would believe that we are not just failures 
pontificating about books which we never 
bother to read. 








Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 
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University 


THE INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Lirerary Fotties. 1. What, do you suppose, 
has suggested to Mr. Farrar the title he has here 
selected? 2. Study this first paragraph and try to 
describe the mood it reflects. Here are certain ad- 
jectives. that may or may not apply — satiric, 
flippant, inquisitive, bitter, serious, garrulous, gos- 
Sipy, derisive, ironical, quizzical, Hudibrastic, placid. 
Select the epithets which are most appropriate — 
or, better still, search for one that is more discrimi- 
nating than any here listed. Having selected the one 
which you like best, point to certain items in the 
paragraph that justify your decision. 3. Of the five 
American novelists mentioned here as among the 
most distinguished, which one do you personally 
know most about? Discuss the books which this 
novelist has written. Which of the authors are least 
familiar to you? Does Mr. Farrar discuss their books 
in a way to make you desire to read them? 4. Aside 
from the writers specifically named as being most 
prominent, there is incidental mention of Henry 
James, Theodore Dreiser, Thackeray, Thomas 
Hardy and Amy Lowell. It would be interesting to 
have individual students report upon each of these 
and explain the pertinency of the mention of each in 
this article. 


Enctanp ACKNOWLEDGES THE “RIGHT TO 
Work.” 1. Explain your understanding of the term 
“dole.” With this understanding, could you, as an 
unemployed person willing to work, imagine circum- 
stances in which your American pride in independ- 
ence would permit you to accept the doles? Explain 
fully the character of such circumstances — pro- 
vided, of course, that you could accept this re- 
lief measure. Any student in the class who questions 
the justice of the dole as explained by the writer 
should clearly outline his objections. 2. Explain why 
England has not repealed the old Poor Law system. 
Would such a reason deter repeal in this country? 
Why —or why not? 3. Has the insurance dole 
proved demoralizing in England? Would it likely 
prove demoralizing in America? 4. Discuss fully the 
scheme of ““All-in National Insurance.” This will 
naturally suggest our American ways of dispensing 
charity — charity organizations, the “community 
chest,” poorhouses, and so forth. Discuss them 
fully. 


Tue Drirt oF Biocrapny. 1. What tendency is 
apparent everywhere in contemporary life and art? 
2. Discuss the effect this tendency has on literature 
in general and biography in particular. 3. Give the 
names of authors Mr. Howe cites as examples of the 
new method in biography. 4. What two functions 
must the biographer combine? 5. Discuss the differ- 
ence between the old and the new method. Which of 
the biographer’s two functions does the new method 
emphasize? 6. Explain the meaning of “psycho- 
graphic” method. 7. Name a well-known biographer 
who uses this method. 8. Name two foreign authors 
whose popularity has resulted in a flood of novelistic 
biographies. 
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